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FROM SERVICE SOURCES 


“Our progress toward ultimate victory,” said Chief of Navy Chaplains 
Robert D. Workman, “has been accomplished through the unprecedented 
achievements of industry, through the magnificent efforts of those on the 
home front, through the sacrifices of all engaged in producing and manu- 
facturing the implements of war. We cannot let it be said that our churches 
have failed in their job of furnishing chaplains to meet the constantly 
increasing spiritual needs of our fighting forces. This country is giving its 
best of everything to this war effort. It behooves the churches to see that 
the finest clergymen are sent to minister to these men of ours.” 


“Chaplain John M. Kleckner, fondly called ‘padre’ by the boys, although 
he is a Lutheran, ministered to the Armed Forces making the invasions of 
North Africa and Sicily. The chaplain is needed by the strong as well as 
the sick and dying. An example: This transport was speeding near to the 
beach at Fedala, North Africa, a blacked-out ship, hushed in the tense 
silence that precedes such life and death struggle. The ‘padre,’ making his 
rounds, came upon a group of U. S. Rangers kneeling together in the semi- 
darkness of a passage way. The hard-bitten commandos, armed to the teeth, 
stopped Chaplain Kleckner, asking him to say a short prayer to bless them 
in the rightness of their cause.” 

—Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


What the Bible Means 


In one of the dispatches from Cairo describing the momentous meeting 
of President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, a little incident was reported which is a vivid symbol of what 
the Bible means. In a cablegram from one of the American correspondents 
it was stated that Chiang Kai-shek arose early every morning, during his 
crowded days of intense activity in Egypt, in order to devote a half hour to 
Bible reading and to prayer. This incident recalls another event in the life 
of the Generalissimo some years ago. When he was kidnapped in 1936 and 
held a prisoner in Shensi the one privilege that he asked of his captors was 
that of being permitted to have a Bible for his daily use. What a thrilling 
testimony to the source of power which this great Chinese Christian finds 
in the Bible! And what an example to all of us who desire that our own 
lives should touch the depths of spiritual power! 


Reading Matter for Service Men 


AMERICAN soldiers scattered around the world are not lacking reading 
material, the War Department disclosed recently. 

Approximately 20,000,000 copies of popular books reduced to pocket 
size, more than $6,000,000 worth of college and high school textbooks, and 
copies of twenty-five weekly and monthly magazines are being supplied 
U. S. forces by the Morale Division of the Army Service Sea with the 
Quartermaster Corps, ASF, acting as procurement agent. 

Non-fiction forms an important part of the Army book shipments, and 
soldiers in foreign lands are especially interested in books about the coun- 
tries in which they are stationed. 

Pocket-size books weigh only one-sixth as much as original clothbound 
editions and cost only 744 cents a copy, instead of the $2.50 or more charged 
for the regular-size volumes. 

Textbooks include more than 200 different types. Many are being re- 
edited and reprinted so that they become self-teaching and more useful to 
soldiers stationed far from instructional help. 

Delivery orders of magazines, in sets of twenty-five, are issued each 
month to men overseas. Advertisements are deleted and some magazines 
are printed in miniature on thin paper, thus reducing size and weight to 
facilitate shipping. Packets of news magazines are often flown overseas so 
that troops will receive their news “hot” from home. 
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Central Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


U.L.C.A. to Meet in the 


Capital of Lutheranism 
By WILLIAM P. GERBERDING 


Ecclesia Plantanda scooped us with 
the news. Perhaps we should pro- 
test, as Mr. Elmer Davis did to 
Britain and Russia regarding their 
premature releases from Cairo and 
Teheran. But it is true: the rumor 
they heard that the U. L. C. A. is to 
hold its next meeting in a church, 
instead of a hotel. And what a church 
—the large, impressive Central Lu- 
theran Church in Minneapolis. And 
better still, from the ecumenical 
standpoint, it is not of the U. L. C. A., 
but belongs technically to the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church. However, 
we all claim it, for it is of our spirit. 

Founded and nurtured for a quar- 
ter century by the beloved Dr. 
J. A. O. Stub, using and broadcasting 
the Common Service, this church is 
the pride of all Lutherans in the 
Northwest. It will be admirably 
suited to care for our October con- 
vention, with ample seating for all 
delegates and visitors, commodious 
rooms for the transaction of all busi- 
ness, and facilities for providing the 
meals of the delegates. It is but a 
step from several large hotels. 

The significance of meeting in a 
church of another synod will be felt 
by the entire Twin City area. It is 
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not a boast to call this section “The 


Capital of Lutheranism in America.” 
Here are located the national head- 
quarters of three bodies: The Nor- 


wegian Church (next to us and Mis- © 


souri, the largest Lutheran group), 
the Augustana Synod, and the Free 


‘Church. Besides, it is the district 


headquarters for the Synodical Con- 
ference, American Church, and the 
U. L. C. A. It is the center of the 
greatest Lutheran population in the 
country. In Minnesota and the ad- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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"So long as ye both shall live © 


THE tremendous strain on all social ties produced by a great war has 
many phases, some of them basic to all our human relations. It is not 
surprising that the family circle should be affected. One needs only to 
realize the temporary privileges given to government to appreciate the 
disturbances created by “the emergency.” Current legislation, not only 
to assign taxes but to draft members of families, indicates the temporary 
suspension of ordinary rights, to which by mutual agreement we submit 
freely. 

But there are basic relations—one might define them as essentials 
to the individual’s self-preservation—which not even war can suspend 
without incurring grave penalties. International conflicts do not justify 
suppression of, nor military dictation to, the soldier’s spiritual privileges 
of private communion with his God. Nor can it interrupt those obligations 
which comprise the terms of the marriage covenant. For while marriage 
is the contract into which a man and a woman enter, there are the im- 
plications of posterity. The rights of physical vigor, mental capacities, 
and spiritual inheritances which are from generation to generation, are 
inherent in marriage. Wherever this covenant has become one of con- 
venience, the result has been an injury first to the morals and then to the 
morale of a people. Recorded history shows such effects. They warn us. 

To such rights, among others, the church gives emphasis in officiating 
at weddings and by invoking God’s blessings upon marriage. No dictate 
of fear nor pressure of emergency can revoke these obligations. “So 
long as ye both shall live,” is not conditioned by “The Emergency.” 


THE CHURCH 
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Prepare for peace 

PEOPLE are beginning to talk about 
the kind of celebrating that ought to 
be done on the joyful day when 
news of peace comes at last. 

In Houston, Texas, the Methodist 
Ministerial Association has set a 
definite hour. From 7 to 9 Pp. M. on 


is . the day following 
eu < VZ the announcement 
Ve 


©~ of peace or of an 
s armistice, thirty- 
S seven churches 
7 will engage in a 
joint service of 
thanksgiving and 
intercession,  re- 
ports the Protestant Voice. 

Prospects do not seem so definite 
to the editor of Advance, Congrega- 
tionalist publication. “We very much 
doubt if the last Armistice Day will 
repeat itself,’ he says. “This war is 
not likely to come to a sudden stop. 
Let us hope that the emotional and 
nervous strain under which we are 
all laboring may be relaxed grad- 
ually. 

“When the battles end, we should 
be on our knees praying God to raise 
up leaders equal to the task of ex- 
tricating humanity from its present 
sorry state. . ... Let us hope that 
peace will find us in the mood of 
humble contrition for the errors of 
the past and of determination to 
build a better future.” 


Conclave 

WHEN it comes to interdenomina- 
tional conferring, the biggest thing 
of this sort is the annual meeting of 
the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education. The 1944 sessions 
opened on Monday in Chicago. 

There are to be ninety speakers on 
the six-day program. About 1,500 
leaders in the field of religious edu- 
cation, from forty-two Protestant 
denominations, are expected. 

The Council will take action on the 
proposal to merge with the Federal 
Council and six other interdenomina- 
tional agencies in a National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. 

Last month the Foreign Missions 
Conference referred back to con- 
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stituent Foreign Mission boards of 
the various denominations the pro- 
posal for the super-merger. 


Women to the front 

Tue Church of England is think- 
ing seriously about appointment of 
women to positions of leadership and 
responsibility. 

“Unless well-qualified women are 
given positions of responsibility and 
leadership comparable to those they 
occupy in social, professional, and 
civil services, the outlook is bleak,” 
states the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York. 

“Modern society will not be won to 
Christian allegiance and the fellow- 
ship of the church by the activities, 
however heroic and devoted, of one 
sex alone.” 

In ‘cases of special need, dea- 
conesses should be permitted to ad- 
minister Holy Communion, the com- 
mittee believes. Women should be 
given more opportunity to conduct 
the services of morning and evening 
prayer, and should be allowed to 
speak in the churches. 

“The contrast between the position 
and function of women in the church 
and in secular society is provoking 
increasing criticism and discontent,” 
he committee states. “This will 


‘harden into bitterness and alienation 


if there is not a change of attitude 
in ecclesiastical circles.” 


Gitiesienr. 

Louisville shows an increase in 
church membership 50 per cent 
larger than the total population in- 
crease, a survey by Dr. H. Paul 
Douglas has recently indicated. 

Church membership in the Louis- 
ville metropolitan area increased 30 
per cent since 1930, while the gen- 
eral population gained 20 per cent. 
The big downtown churches stood 
still or declined, while churches in 
the suburbs made the biggest gain. 

Dearborn, Michigan, city council 
meetings should be opened with 
prayer, believes Mayor Orville -L. 
Hubbard. Even as “sessions of the 
United States Congress and of our 


State Legislature are opened by 
prayer, we here in our local govern- 
ment should do no less,” the mayor 
says. He has introduced a resolution 
inviting ministers and priests of the 
city to offer the prayers. 


Year of destiny 

1944 is the year of destiny for the 
Lutheran Church, believes H. L. 
Yochum, president. of the American 
Lutheran Conference. 

The task of American Lutherans 
in foreign lands and at home is the 
most terrifying and thrilling ever 
faced. This' year the church must 
make ready to face the task. 

“One of the first steps absolutely 
necessary for adequate preparation 
is the unification of Lutherans,” Dr. 
Yochum writes in the Lutheran Out- 
look. “We do: not mean organic 
union; but we do mean a unity of 
purpose, spirit, and attitude ...a 
readiness to co-operate fully ... an 
establishment of pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship, such as will permit us to- 
think as one, worship as one, and 
work as one, because we are one!” 

Dr. Yochum says this goal must 
be worked for with a singleness of 
purpose that will brook no further 
hindrances or delays. “We shall have 
to accommodate ourselves to God’s 
calendar, and 1944 is the year in 
which things must get: done, or we 
shall have missed our opportunity. 

“This year,” says Dr. Yochum, 
“practically every large synodical 
body will hold its convention; this 
happened only once in six years. The 
coincidence is too opportune to be 


accidental.” 


The American Lutheran Confer- 
ence through its executive committee 
is offering a proposal to each Lu- 
theran body in America. It believes 
there should be “a more inclusive or- 
ganization whose constituency shall 
be truly representative of the Lu- 
theran Church in America,” 

“Tt does not insist that the confer- 
ence shall be that organization,” says 
the Lutheran Outlook. “What it is 
vitally concerned about just now is 
to bring about real spiritual unity 
among the Lutherans of America.” 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


The Recognition of Bolivia’s revo- 


lutionary government by Argentina 
has helped neither of them. Having 
burned her fingers by a too prompt 
recognition of a similar upset in 
Argentina last year, the U. S. A.’s 
hesitation with respect to Bolivia 
will now be extended indefinitely. 
Argentina’s friendships are all sus- 
pect. Moreover, the growing tend- 
ency toward totalitarian govern- 
ments in South America is arousing 
great uneasiness in the North Amer- 
ican mind. In the meantime our 
State Department is being encour- 
aged to refuse recognition to Bolivia 
by no less a person than Antonio 
Arze (now in exile). He heads the 
Bolivian Leftists, and urges five con- 
ditions for the recognition of his own 
land: (1) Ratification of the former 
government’s declaration of war 
against Germany and Japan, and a 
real acceptance of the United Na- 
tions pact. (2) Effective proof that 
no secret ties exist with the present 
Argentine government, “or others of 
a Fascist nature.” (3) Guarantees 
to Bolivian workers and the nation’s 
democratic parties. (4) Immediate 
nation-wide democratic elections. 
(5) Guarantees against possible anti- 
Semitic actions. 


Norris, Tenn., a TVA town of 1,200 
inhabitants, is trying out the com- 
munity church idea on larger lines 
than usual. In what is called “The 
Norris Religious Fellowship,” cre- 
ated in 1933 by popular vote, the 
town has voted yearly to continue 
the experiment. A former Chatta- 
nooga pastor, the Rev. T. B. (Scotty) 
Cowan, is the leader of the Fellow- 
ship, which contains 99 per cent of 
the town’s population, and has in its 
membership representatives of more 
than twenty denominations (they 
are not catalogued). Its doctrinal 
requirements seem to have reached 
the vanishing point, even in the 
method of receiving new members. 
They may have their choice of ad- 
mission by immersion, pouring or 
sprinkling. Nothing is said about the 
method used for those who were al- 
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ready professing Christians when 
they came to Norris. 


The Latest, perhaps the last, report 
from Santa Claus reaches us via the 
Royal Norwegian. Air Force. On 
Christmas Day a number of its avia- 
tors prepared bags containing coffee, 
chocolate and tobacco, and flew away 
to drop them among their beleagured 
countrymen. Their purpose was in- 
stinctively anticipated and welcomed 
with cheering voices and waving 
arms. Flying low, the planes dis- 
tributed the bags by twos and threes. 
One bag was seen to fall into a deep 
rock crevice, but it was hauled out 
at once; another fell into the sea, but 
it was recovered promptly. Then the 
fliers returned to Britain, brewing 
‘coffee on the way, and toasting the 
hundreds of families behind them, 
which they felt assured would al- 
ready be brewing the coffee that had 
been dropped for their use, the first 
real coffee they had had for many 
months. This flight was not disclosed 
until January 10, in order that the 
recipients might enjoy the full use 
of their coffee. 


The Report of La Libre Belgique, 
Belgium’s underground journal, con- 
cerning the nation’s economic situa- 
tion under Nazi occupation, high- 
lights the bitterness of the Belgians 
in a way anyone can appreciate: “All 
the coal from our mines, except the 
infinitesimal quantity left for domes- 
tic uses, goes either to Germany or 
to industries working for Germany; 
and 90 per cent of our trains run as 
German transports. In return, Ger- 
many pays us nothing; the amount is 
entered on the notorious clearing list, 
and that is the end of it. Thus we, 
the Belgian community, pay all the 
wages of our workmen for the bene- 
fit of Germany alone. There is no 
need to make complicated inquiries 
to find out how this comes about. 
Every time a ton of coal is extracted, 
Belgium is the poorer (1) by a ton 
of coal which goes to Germany, and 
(2) by the wages of the workers who 
produced it, these wages being in fact 
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paid by the Belgian nation. The same 
applies to all products that go to the 
Germans. Do you understand what 
this means?” Belgium does not suf- 
fer uniquely; this kind of hijacking 
has been the common fate of all oc- 
cupied countries. 


The Closing in of food and other 
shortages are provoking for us but, 
if reports in circulation are true, 
for France they must seem to have 
attained the last degrees of a major 
catastrophe. Consider living without 
matches, especially at a time when 
the domestic use of electricity and 
gas have practically ceased. There 
is, of course, an alleviation—a doubt- 
ful one, to put it mildly; they do not 
need matches for pipes, cigars and 
cigarettes, for there is no tobacco. 
For a long time the French have 
been without string and wrapping 
paper; but then there is such a pro- 
found scarcity of food-stuffs, textiles 
and metals that, after all, wrapping 
paper and string are not as necessary 
as formerly. They have no mucilage 
or thumb-tacks., These deprivations 
have reached a new and tragic low— 
garlic has been severely rationed in 
all of southern France, and the final 
fragrance bids fair to depart from 
that region. And now Laval’s news- 
paper reports that scarcity of non- 
ferrous metals has caused the seizure 
of a bronze statue of Lafayette at Le 
Puy for military purposes. Just an- 
other obstacle in the way of our say- 
ing, “Lafayette, we’re coming!” 


American soldiers in Chungking 
are doing their part in spreading our 
“culture,” and in promoting the pros- 
pects of English to become the uni- 
versal language. Six months ago the 
Chinese children used to greet the 
newly-arrived American soldiers 
with a sing-song serenade of “Hoa pu 
hao?” (How are you?) In this short 
time they have mastered a more di- 
rect approach, stimulated no doubt 
by gifts of chewing gum or choco- 
lates. Now they promptly scream, 
“Hello,” to every soldier they meet, 
and collect their bonus. 


Language and Church Progress 


Past Provisions for Lutheran Immigration Imperfect 
By —. A. TAPPERT, Divisional Secretary, 


Board of American Missions 


Nort being a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, we cannot venture to predict 
a future which depends on developments that at this time cannot be foreseen. 
However, if it is true that history repeats itself, it will be well to look into the 
history of the past and draw from past experiences our lessons for the future. 


EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST 


Mindful of the stern warning of St. Paul in his letter to Timothy: “If 
anyone provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, 
he has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” our Church from its 
very beginning has devised ways and means for the spiritual care of Luther- 
ans, who came to our shores from all lands. These efforts culminated in 
the adoption of a linguistic policy by the United Lutheran Church at its 


Washington Convention in 1920, of 
which we want to quote only two 
paragraphs: 

“2. The injunction which our blessed 
Lord gave to the Church to make dis- 
ciples of all nations determines not only 
that the gospel can be, but also that it 
shall be, proclaimed in all languages 
and to all peoples, and that the most 
effective medium for the interpretation 
of God’s word is the language best un- 
derstood by the people to whom the 
Church ministers. 

“3. In a country in which, beside 
many native-born Lutherans, Luther- 
ans from various lands and of different 
tongues meet in a common national re- 
lationship and life, the Church must 
preach the Gospel and administer the 
Sacraments not only in the common 
language of the country, but also in the 
language of its various immigrant peo- 
ples, so long as this may be found 
necessary for their higher spiritual 
welfare.” 

This was a manly declaration, un- 
marred by any political considera- 
tion, and solely inspired by the feel- 
ing of responsibility toward our 
household of faith. 


THE FACTOR OF IMMIGRATION 
The linguistic work of the Church 
is closely tied up with and dependent 
upon immigration. Lutherans have 
come into our country from all parts 
of the globe, mostly in consequence 
of persecution, war and economic 
distress. Among the earliest were the 
exiles from Alsace, who came in 
large numbers after the Westphalian 
Treaty of 1648 had given their Ger- 
man-speaking country to France. 
Among them were the ancestors of 
General Pershing, whose name was 
anglicized from the German Pfirsich. 
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There were the Suabians, Badenians 
and Palatians from the Upper Rhine 
who had suffered so terribly under 
the depredations of marauding 
Frenchmen. There were the Hes- 
sians, tired of losing their young 
men, who were being sold by their 
ruler to the British army, until Fred- 
erick the Great put a stop to, this 
nefarious traffic by closing the lower 
Rhine. The first half of the nine- 
teenth century had comparatively 
little immigration. 

In consequence the original Ger- 
man-speaking congregations had be- 
come greatly anglicized, almost com- 
pletely in the New York Minister- 
ium, which made English the official 
language in 1807; not quite so com- 


Aletely in the Ministerium of Penn- 


sylvania. The strong immigration of 
the latter half of that century 
brought about a complete reversal 
of the situation. 

The unsuccessful revolution of 
1848 brought a large number of Ger- 
man intellectuals who had no use 
for the Church, but who asserted 
themselves politically. But the years 
of starvation which struck Europe 
in the late forties drove a more God- 
fearing class across the ocean. The 
Prussian-Danish War of 1864 and 
the Prussian-Austrian War of 1866, 
which led to the annexation of Han- 
nover and _ Schleswig-Holstein, 
started an exodus of North, or low 
Germans, which was accelerated by 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
This movement extended into the 
Scandinavian countries, and resulted 
in the greatest Lutheran immigration 


that our country has ever had, or 
ever will have. In the early eighties 
it had become an avalanche, at the 
rate of more than 200,000 a year. 

While the larger part of this immi- 
gration went to the Middle West, a 
goodly portion remained in the Kast. 
The few existing churches were 
overwhelmed: we have seen church 
records of those years which showed 
that pastors were performing mar- 
riage ceremonies at the rate of one a 
day. The effect on the synod was 
revolutionary; as a historian re- 
marks: “The Germans came in and 
took over the synod, lock, stock and 
barrel.” After sixty years of English, 
the official language of the New York 
Ministerium became German again, 
and remained so for fifty years. 


MISSIONING AGENCIES SWAMPED 


This tremendous immigration 
opened vast fields for mission activ- 
ities, but the Church was not pre- 
pared to harvest them. The home 
church had let its children go with- 
out giving thought to their spiritual 
care in the new land, while our 
American Church was too weak, or 
too indifferent to give these multi- 
tudes the glad hand of fellowship. To 
the synods‘ that had remained with 
the General Synod the problem was 
rather remote; their congregations 
for the most part were using English 
exclusively, and so had no approach 
to and no benefit from this immigra- 
tion. Perhaps a contributing factor 
was an understandable antagonism, 
engendered by the strife which pre- 
ceded the split, and for which these 
new Americans were held respon- 
sible. At any rate, they let this im- 
migration severely alone. 

We have it from a former mission- 
ary superintendent of the General 
Synod that the finest opportunities 
of building up large congregations 
with the highest class of German im- 
migrants in the large cities of the 
Middle West were lost because of 
the indifference and lack of sym- 
pathy prevailing in the synods. Those 
acquainted with the conditions and 
knowing of/ the large congregations 
now belonging to the Evangelical 
Synod and to Missouri in the big cen- 
ters of the Middle West, can appre- 
ciate what this shortsightedness has 
cost our Church. But even in the 
General Council such losses were 
suffered; and this was still more in- 
excusable, 
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Until we brought a small German 
congregation into the synod some 
twenty years ago, the Pittsburgh 
Synod did not have a single German 
congregation in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. The bulk of the Lutheran im- 
- migration of that period fell prey 
to the rationalistic “Protestanten 
Verein,” now affiliated with the Con- 
gregationalists; or the Evangelical 
Synod, now affiliated with the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, not because 
it wanted to, but because the Lu- 
theran Church did not bother about 
it. What the synod has missed by 
this inexplicable lack of foresight is 
shown by the fact that the two 
largest congregations in the synod, 
Zion Church, Johnstown, and St. 
John’s, Erie, were German congre- 
gations until a few years ago. 

Great has been the complaint that 


our Church has suffered severe 


losses because many congregations 
waited too long before they provided 


services in the language of the/land. 
This is undoubtedly true; but much 
greater have been the losses because 
millions of immigrants have not been 
provided with sufficient services in 
the language that they could under- 
stand. The sects have been busy 
among them, and have reaped a rich 
harvest. This accounts for the fact 
that of the 20,000,000 Lutherans who 
have come here, only about 25 per 
cent have been salvaged for the Lu- 
theran Church. How much smaller 
the percentage would be, if it had 
not been for the thorough work of 
these German pastors of years gone 
by, who with indefatigable zeal, and 
under most adverse circumstances 
have preserved among the immi- 
grants the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and have laid the founda- 
tion for thousands of congregations 
whose vigor and good works delight 
us today. So much about the past. 
(To be continued next week) 


HOW THE CHAPLAIN SERVES 


THE work of an overseas army 
chaplain is done under so many dif- 
ferent types of circumstances and 
conditions that it is difficult to make 
any general statement; but certain 
things are done by every chaplain. 

One of them is the providing of re- 
ligious services: Sunday, weekday 
and special days. The chaplain and 
his assistant with their folding or- 
gan, case of small Army and Navy 
hymnals, and the field altar set are 
ready to have services at any time, 
anywhere. I have been fortunate in 
having as my assistant T/S George 
B. Arnold, Jr.. a member of the 
American Guild of Organists, former 
church organist and director of 
church music. He is an Episcopalian 
from Kingston, N. Y. We have had 
our services on ship board, in well- 
arranged chapels, in recreation halls, 
offices, mess halls, in dusty fields, on 
barren hillsides, in pine woods, on 
mountain tops, and on the beach. 
Our average number of services per 
Sunday is four. At the present time 
they are: one in a battalion at 10.00 
A. M., a general service for the 
whole unit at 11.15, evening service 
at 7.30 and Holy Communion at 8.15. 
Midweek service is held Wednesday 
evening at 7.30. Sometimes, circum- 
stances change time and place. 
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By CHAPLAIN ROY L. YUND 


U. S. Army 
Chaplain 
Roy L. Yund, 
formerly a 
missionary 
in Africa, 
now overseas 


BAPTISM AND COMMUNION 

The sacraments are provided for 
all who feel the need of them. Young 
men who never were baptized sud- 
denly feel that they must be bap- 
tized, and they come (generally after 
a service) to inquire about Baptism 
and to express their belief. After 
thorough questioning and _ instruc- 
tion, they are prepared for the sacra- 
ment and often are baptized that 
same night (as in case of those mov- 
ing forward the next day). Two 
young fellows came desiring immer- 
sion. It happened that a Baptist 


chaplain was in the camp tempo- 


rarily and we arranged a Baptismal 
Service at the beach, the two being 
baptized in the Mediterranean. The 
singing of “What a Friend We Have 
in Jesus,” “Blessed Assurance,” and 
“My Hope Is Built on Nothing Less,” 
resounded against the rocky cliffs of 
the shore and out across the blue 
water. 

At first we had Holy Communion 
once a month; but so many groups 
came asking for it at other times that 
we now have it every Sunday. Many 
express their appreciation of this. 


DIRECT ASSISTANCE BY 
INTERVIEWS 

Daily interviews and _ personal 
talks with the men take up more 
time, add more variety, and provide 
a more direct way to help than any 
other part of the chaplain’s work. 
Fellows who have just arrived from 
the States; those who are about to go 
forward to combat; those who have 
just returned from combat, wounded, 
sick, weary—all are anxious to talk 
with the chaplain. Some have gen- 
uine problems; some come with a re- 
quest to intercede for them for trans- 
fer to another unit, or for recom- 
mendation for another kind of work; 
some are looking for books, mag- 
azines, or devotional literature; and 
many come just to have a personal 
talk with someone who will listen in- 
terestedly to their story. Among the 
problems are home, family, financial 
and moral problems; illness, lack of 
mail from home, trying to find a 
brother, a son, or a wife, supposedly 
in the same theater of operation. 
Many come seeking guidance and 
help in spiritual matters saying that 
they always believed, but out here 
religion has become of new and vital 
importance. One young fellow said 
after an informal get-together to 
sing some old songs, including hymns 
and a prayer, “That brought me 
nearer home in spirit than anything 
else I have done in the army.” An- 
other said after the service in an 
open field, “The singing of the good 
old hymns and the preaching of the 
Gospel never meant more to me than 
they did today.” To be the channel 
through which God takes a sick, dis- 
couraged, homesick, weary soldier 
and makes him a brighter spirit with 
new courage, new hope, and a new 
vision, is a joy indeed. 

(Continued on page 24) 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


CONCERNING FAMILY FINANCES 

@ We have for several years been 
trying to manage the family finances in 
an economical way, and yet to be able 
to buy the things which we want most. 
We have several charge accounts, and 
they seem to be our greatest problem. 
We buy the things we want, and then 
we have to “face the music.” Needs and 
wants are always arising, and the old 
accounts are embarrassing. That means 
more “charging.” In the proper financial 
managing of family affairs, should there 
be any charging? What do you think of 
installment buying? 


To the question whether there 
should be “credit” buying by a fam- 
ily no outright “yes” or “no” can be 
given, though the scale of advantage 
inclines heavily toward “pay-as-you- 
go” methods and away from any 
form of credit purchases. 

Merchants, great and small, en- 
courage credit buying because it is 
to their advantage; it increases vol- 
ume and profit. But all purchasers, 
including the cash customers, help 
to pay for “credit,” just as they pay 
for the advertising. Credit is a lure 
to the prospective purchaser which 
calls for a strong “sales resistance.” 
Ability to secure goods without im- 
mediate payment leads many people 
into unnecessary and extravagant 


by, Lael 2 Radesill 


ally there may be enough advantage 
in this method to offset the loss. 

And ordinary “charge accounts” 
have some advantages, despite the 
disadvantages. The main advantage 
lies in the ease of returning unsatis- 
factory merchandise and getting ad- 
justments. They save some time in 
shopping. The purchaser needs to 
have less cash on hand. Purchases 
may be made which otherwise would 
have to wait or which are badly 
needed at once. Relatively, they are 
more economical than installment 
schemes. 

But the negative side should also 
be viewed. The ease of buying is 
largely apparent and may do the 
family budget a lot of harm. With a 
“charge” one is likely to pay a higher 
price, for cash houses usually sell for 
less. And as a habit “charging” will 
bear watching. A 

A family ought to give careful con- 
sideration to all the factors involved 
in buying before the funds are ready, 
and when “credit” is used the money 
with which the bill is to be paid 
ought to be in sight, or at least cer- 
tain to appear. The government, with 
its present regulation of credit, is 
doing householders a kindness, even 
though it may sometimes appear 


purchases. Consumers would gain (father strict. 


if they all went on a cash basis. 

All cases of deferred payment con- 
stitute a form of borrowing, and bor- 
rowing always involves interest. On 
installment purchases the interest is 
usually given as a percentage of the 
price, and it is most frequently stated 
as six per cent. Many fail to note, 
however, that it is six per cent on 
the whole purchase price over the 
entire period of paying, so that even 
when the buyer owes only a small 
part of the price he is still paying in- 
terest on the whole amount. That 
puts the interest rate up to eleven or 
twelve per cent. In some cases it 
runs as high as twenty per cent. Each 
time a family goes in for this kind of 
buying its ability to buy other good 
things of life is reduced. It must be 
confessed, however, that occasion- 
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ENCOURAGING CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN PARENT AND CHILD 


@ Five-year-old Mildred comes home 
from Sunday school or from a visit in a 
neighbor’s house and does not want to 
tell me what happened while she was 
away. It seems to me that her attitude 
is not right. I wish she would be will- 
ing to tell me all that happened. She 
will give a little information and then 
stop. When I urge her to tell, she runs 
away or says, “That’s all.” How can I 
bring about a closer confidence between 
us? 


Lack of confidence between pa- 
rents and children is usually due toa 
lack of friendliness on the part of 
parents, unintelligent discipline and 
punishment, a “conspiracy of silence” 
in regard to religion and sex, and a 
general attitude of severe disap- 


proval toward certain phases of life. 

As a rule, when parents assume 
more open, wholesome, friendly at- 
titudes, children begin to become 
more confidential. Confidence is not 
a thing that can be forced, and it will 
not come from _ cross-questioning, 
prying, or even rewards. It is the 
fruit of a real relationship in which 
parents have to take the initiative. 

But, in some cases, no matter what 
procedures they take, even when 
parents have the very best attitudes, 
children will still hold on to their 
secrets. This is perfectly natural and 
not reprehensible. A child should 
not be pressed or cajoled into telling 
all he knows or everything that hap- 
pened on some occasion. To give an 
accurate story is psychologically im- 
possible at the best, and it is educa- 
tionally bad to insist upon it. Every 
child, as every adult, has a right to 
have “a private corner in his soul,” 
which ought to have the respect of 
his parents. 


WITHIN A CHILD'S 
UNDERSTANDING 

@ Yesterday, when we got home from 
Sunday school and the church services, 
I asked Edgar, five and a half years old, 
what the teacher taught the children in 
Sunday scitool. He was not very specific 
in telling me about the lesson, but he 
had one term which he seemed very 
definitely to have misunderstood. He 
said the teacher told them about the 
Holy Ghost, but he had no idea what 
was meant. He demanded time and 
again: “Where is that Holy Ghost? I 
want to see that Holy Ghost.” 

I am wondering whether Sunday 
school teachers ought to teach small 
children about an idea so difficult as 
that. 


A cuixp of Edgar’s age is not ready 

for information about the Holy 
Spirit. That is an advanced and dif- 
ficult doctrine which is incompletely 
understood by most adults. A begin- 
ner (four to five years) is prepared 
for the more concrete elements of 
religion, but certainly not for any- 
thing that calls for abstract ideas or 
thinking. To press upon a child’s 
mind matters too advanced is sure to 
create misunderstandings. 
- There are many things within the 
range of a child’s understanding 
which may be taught with lasting ef- 
fect. Let us place the emphasis there. 
Most attention should be given to 
habits, attitudes, and simple truths 
which may readily be exemplified. 
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STEADY INCREASE IN BENEVOLENCE 


Texas Synod's Support of "Benevolence Objectives" 


Provés Vigorous Life 


By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


“MisTER Congregational Treasurer! 
Are you holding out on us? Have 
you been holding benevolence 
money which has been given by your 
congregation for that purpose? Send 
it in each month! Every year, every 
month—hbetter and better. ... Our 
synod should take the offensive (not 
take offense), if we wish to do the 
great work we are praying and hop- 
ing to do. You cannot ‘Go’ according 
to Christ’s command, with mere talk 
and high-sounding resolutions! Let 
us give—share our wealth and added 
income with Christ—then see to it 
that our gifts are sent to the syn- 
odical treasurer monthly. Indications 
are that this year several of our con- 
gregations will make outstanding 
gains over other years. May God 
bless them in their effort.” 

This is a sample of the “good stuff” 
that goes into every U. L. C. A. home 
in the Texas Synod every month in 
the four-column synodical bulletin, 
‘The Texas Lutheran—one of the 
great big reasons why that synod has 
increased its freewill offerings for 
apportioned benevolences every year 
during the last ten years! Here’s 
another: 


"DO YOU LIKE THE NAME?" 


“Income Objective is what we call 
it now. Possibly you frown and say 
that it is that apportionment tax. 
But it is a very fair matter. It is the 
church asking itself to take care of 
some of its obligations. You do it in 
your home when you plan to pay the 
mortgage and finance the groceries 
for a time ahead. So the church must 
plan and figure. What a tremendous 
work our United Lutheran Church 
in America does with the funds for 
benevolence! Money given does not 
become a hidden talent. It is put to 
the best possible use by the men 
elected or appointed by the church 
in their several positions. Church 
councilmen, as you plan your budget, 
put the Income Objective of your 
Texas Synod and the U. L. C. A. on 
your congregational budget! It de- 
serves a place there—just as much as 
the gas bill. Our synod has some im- 
portant work in view. A fully paid 
Income Objective will give us addi- 
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THE REV. PAUL BECHTER, 
President of the Texas Synod 


tional funds to do some of the mis- 
sion work that we hear is. so badly 
needed!” 

These two quoted paragraphs not 
only give information; they are first- 
class illustrations of a forthright ap- 
proach in the promotion of the 
congregational program—which in- 
cludes the synodical program and 
the U. L. C. A. program along with 
the local parish program. Such an 
approach will work in every synod 
just as it works in the Texas Synod! 
Speed the day when writers and 
speakers, whether pastors or laymen, 
stop apologizing for a do-nothing 
policy, and pussyfooting on the 
larger work of the church, and begin 
to write and to talk in plain English 
that every church member above 
confirmation age can understand. 
The majority of church members re- 
spond favorably when their leader- 
ship is frankly constructive. 


U. L. C. A. 60 PER CENT; TEXAS 
SYNOD 40 PER CENT 


On page 35 of the Texas Synod 
Minutes for 1943 are these recom- 
mendations by the Committee on 
Budget, of which the Rev. J. M. 
Schedler, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Victoria, is chairman. All three were 
adopted by synod: 


“1. The continuance of the division of 
all Income Objective funds (appor- 
tioned benevolence), namely; sixty 
(60) per cent of said funds for the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; and forty (40) per cent to the 
Texas Synod. 

“2. That the Synodical Budget, based on 
40 per cent of the total Income Ob- 
jective Funds, be prorated on a per- 
centage basis as follows: 


Per cent 
General. Bund: <.caccomscatauuunet 30 
TECLAS LUTREVGN, causes 20 


Ministry and Scholarships ....... 20 


Contin sents Gaca.tnancacinnsseaatants 20 
Midland College ....... : 5 
Western Seminary oo... 5) 


“3. That the allotment to Midland Col- 
lege and Western Seminary, accord- 
ing to this budget, be remitted in 
full, and that any unexpended funds 
in other allotments revert to the 
Synodical General Fund at the end 
of the synodical year.” 


“Hurrah for the Texas Synod,” 
shouts this writer! 


A RECORD OF WHICH TO BE PROUD 
“A most encouraging sign,” wrote 
President Paul Bechter in his annual 
report to synod last May, “‘is the con- 
stantly increasing response on the 
part of our congregations toward the 
apportioned benevolence of the 
church. For ten consecutive years 
we have forged forward, so that in 
1942 the apportioned benevolence 
giving amounted to $7,587, as com- 
pared with $2,754 in 1932.” From a 
report by Treasurer E. C. Vogt, we 
are able to reproduce this ten-year 
record—for the encouragement of 
pastors and lay workers without as 
well as within the Texas Synod: 


These increases and totals do not 
mean much financially to the whole 
program of the whole church; but 
several facts remain: 

1. They are indisputable proof that 
the whole synod is moving in the 
right direction. 

2. The increases have been made 
in spite of at least two tremendous 

(Continued on page 10) 


WITH THE EXECUTIVE BOARD IN PHILADELPHIA 


Reported by HENRY H. BAGGER, Secretary pro tem 


THE Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America met in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in regular session 
Thursday, January 13, sitting from 
10.15 A. M. until 6.00 P. M., with a 
short luncheon recess. As is -cus- 
tomary, the several committees had 
met the preceding afternoon and 
evening. What was done? Nothing 
so startling, perhaps, yet a hundred 
and one lesser items and a number 
of larger ones were cared for, all 
combining to insure the orderly, in- 
tegrated, and progressive work of 
the Church and its boards and agen- 
cies. Dr. W. H. Greever, the secre- 
tary of the Church, and Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss were absent by virtue of ill- 
ness, while a conflict of appointments 
kept Dr. H. W. A. Hanson from at- 
tending. The day’s devotions were in 
charge of Dr. Franklin C. Fry in the 
morning and W. T. Stauffer, Esq., in 
the afternoon. 

The opening of the next biennial 
convention, to be held in Central Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was set for Wednesday evening, Oc- 
tober 11. A formal invitation for the 
1946 convention was received from 
the pastors and churches of Toledo, 
Ohio, taking its place with the one 
the Illinois Synod is issuing in be- 
half of meeting in St. Louis. 


TREASURER MILLER'S REPORT 


Special interest attached to the fe 


report of the treasurer of the Church, ' 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller, who reported 
an increase in receipts for every 
month during the last year over the 
amount received in the same month 
of the preceding year, and to the 
statement that the Lutheran World 
Action appeal of 1943 for one million 
dollars had resulted in a total of 
$1,315,000, the American Lutheran 
Church showing the largest percent- 
age of excess but our own U. L. 
C. A. topping its apportioned share 
by something over seven per cent. 
The Board approved as a goal for 
the 1944 appeal in the U. L. C. A. 
the securing of gifts equal to those 
of 1943, urging every congregation 
to at least match its own record and 
if possible to exceed it in the light 
of the expanding opportunities in 
every area covered by the appeal. 
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THE NEW CHURCH HOUSE 

Announcement was made that the 
papers conveying the former home 
of J. Pierpont Morgan at 231 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, to the United 
Lutheran Church for its new Church 
House, and likewise the papers con- 
summating the sale of the present 
Church House at 39 East 35th St., 
were ready for official execution by 
the officers as of Monday, January 
17, 1944. Actual occupancy of the 
new building is being delayed a bit 
by the difficulty of securing certain 
necessary alterations, but should not 
be postponed for long. A generous 
gift by an interested layman in the 
sum of $5,000 for the equipping of a 
memorial chapel in the new Church 
House was gratefully acknowledged. 
Other gifts designed to equip the 
building for the most effective serv- 
ice to the Church are both antic- 
ipated and invited. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE - 
reported a gratifying and church- 
wide response to its call for a fitting 
celebration last November, a total 
net expense of slightly more than 
$600, and the securing of a “Grat- 
itude Offering” of more than $20,000 
thus far, with five of the largest 
synods not yet reporting. The liq- 
uidation of the present deficit of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief is therefore assured, and so 
also a start on the building up of a 
reserve fund for emergency drafts. 
The original of the painting fea- 
tured in the Anniversary Bulletin 
was purchased by Dr. Knubel and 
Dr. Miller for framing and placing 
in the new Church House in appre- 
ciation of the establishment of the 
Miller-Knubel Lectureship Founda- 
tion, at present amounting to more 
than $5,600. 


ELECTED TO BOARDS 

The Board approved the plan sub- 
mitted for the closer integration of 
the work of the Board of Foreign 
Missions with that of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Dr. Emil E. 
Fischer was elected to the Commis- 
sion of Adjudication vice Dr. Harry 
B. Stock; the Rev. Louis A. Sittler 


to the Board of Social Missions vice 
Dr. Harvey E. Crowell (deceased) ; 
Mr. Henry Melander to the Commis- 
sion on Investments, succeeding him- 
self; and Sister Anna Cressman to 
the Board of Deaconess Work vice 
Mrs. George H. Haase. 


A reply was adopted for submis- — 
sion to the Church in answer to the © 


Iowa Synod memorial regarding the 
status of an assistant or an associate 
pastor; reports were received on a 
number of important legal problems 
and on the functioning of our new 
Commission to the Federal Council 
of Churches, as also on the chap- 
laincy training program of the 
United States Navy. 


Considerable discussion centered 
in the proposed reorganization of the ~ 


National Lutheran Council and the 
covering Constitution, resulting in 
the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to study the same. 

The problem of our relations to the 
Lutheran work in Brazil was di- 
rected into the hands of the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World 
Convention for immediate considera- 
tion and action. 

Plans for the regular presentation 
of the program and interests and 
work of the U. L. C. A. to the various 
synods ai’ their annual conventions 
were matured. 

As the last item of business, the 
next meeting of the Board was set 
for Thursday, April 13, in New York 
—with the expectation that it will be 
held in the new Church House. 


Steady Increase in 


Benevolence 
(Continued from page 9) 


handicaps—widely scattered and 
financially poor congregations, and a 
non-Lutheran environment. 

3. Even under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances freewill offerings for 


Se GT ee 


me 


rea 


benevolences increase when and_ ; 
where there is the right kind of lead-. 


ership. 

If the small Texas Synod, with its 
19 pastors, 20 parishes, and 28 con- 
gregations, can jump its benev- 
olences 2.75 times over a ten-year 


-period (the greater part of which i 
covered the national depression pe- 


riod), there is absolutely no reason 

why any and every other synod 

cannot do proportionately as well. 
And this will mean much finan- 


cially, to the whole church program! — ] 


The Lutheran 


The sower went forth to sow his 


seed. Luke 8:5 


“FortH’! is the watchword of our 
faith. Forth in search after God and 
the things of the Spirit, forth in obe- 
dience to the command of our Lord! 
It is the special emphasis of our 
United Lutheran Church this month 
of February, as we stress American 
Missions and our forthright duty to 
evangelize our land and make it 
more really Christian. To go unto 
the “uttermost parts” of the world 
we must ship out from our own 
shores. The world is referred to by 
“the Lord of the harvest” as a “field,” 
a “garden,” a “vineyard,” wherein is 
to be sowed the “seed of the Word.” 
Within the wide world-field each 
sower has his own special patch to 
tend and harvest. Forth into our own 
community and country we each are 
privileged to go with the saving Gos- 
pel. The life is in the seed. It is ours 
to sow; God will give the increase. 


+ + + 


The seed is the word of God. 
: Luke 8: 11 


Dr. Howarp A. Keiiy, renowned 
specialist in the use of radium, noted 
surgeon, and authority in biology 
and zoology—especially herpetology 
—delved into the mysteries of hid- 
den energy and life. But beyond all 
else he was a devout and humble 
Christian. He recognized that the 
secrets of being are with the Creator. 
_ He sought knowledge at its Source, 
and recognized life everlasting in its 
spiritual manifestations as the su- 
preme attainment. The life in the 
seed intrigued him, but the mys- 
terious Power behind it was his chief 
concern. The Christian fails in his 
knowledge and achievements unless 
he recognizes the value of the spir- 
itual life and seeks it through God’s 
Word and Spirit. The kernel of that 
“seed” may be seen in the written 
words of Scripture, but the inner life 
_ is revealed by the Holy Spirit. 


+ + + 


He was caught up into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. 

II Corinthians 12: 4 
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Amonc hundreds of new patents 
one of the most outstanding is that 
of the dual telescopes in the latest 
bombsight, which calculate mechan- 
ically the effect of two main factors 
governing the aim, height and speed 
of the plane when flying toward the 
target. “One is the regular sighting 
telescope, the other a reading tele- 
scope which is directed toward a 
chart of graduated scales.” The nav- 
igator learns the intricacies of the 
various devices in his plane. So the 
apostle, who was especially favored 
to be “caught up into the third 
heaven,” even unto ‘Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words,” soared 
into spiritual altitudes where more 
than the knowledge of the average 
Christian was in evidence. In God’s 
Word are hidden “the mysteries of 
the kingdom,” but only to the spir- 
itually minded with choice faith are 
they made known. 


+ + + 


For no prophecy ever came by 
the will of man: but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy 
Spirit. II Peter 1: 21 


Gon’s revelation is unfolded in the 
holy Scriptures, which were written 
by men who were inspired, “being 
moved by the Holy Spirit.”” We must 
have the interpretation of the self- 
same Spirit in order to understand 
their real meaning. No other book 
can compare with the Bible. As 
someone has written: “It is the great- 
est book in the world—great because 
it has outlived its enemies and-has 
survived the neglect of its friends; 
great because it has produced every 
permanent urge and has inspired 
every enduring moral surge.” It is 
great because of “its transformations 
of individual life and reformation of 
society. It contains the world’s best 
literature and is the ‘best seller.’ It 
has character-making power. . . . It 
contains comfort for the fearful and 
companionship for the lonely. It is 
inexhaustible. .. . This Book is God’s 
Word—is priceless.” Take it from the 
book-shelf or table and place it in 
your heart and memory. Being your- 
self saved and blessed by the invis- 
ible power of its Gospel, pass on to 


others its truth and inspiration! 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. Luke 8:8 


Stricken blind suddenly while 
flying a one-man plane, Cadet R. D. 
Seale landed safely because of calm 
guidance from a radio control tower. 
The screams of the blind man would 
have been futile were it not for the 
radio that carried his calls and 
brought back directions from Lt. Col. 
Thaxton in the control tower below. 
Our pleadings to God for help are in 
vain unless we hearken to the mes- 
sage broadcast from the Saviour. 
The heavenly radio is ours for the 
using, and the Guide Book is replete 
with wisdom and precepts for each 
problem and move. Only they who 
are in tune with God’s grace receive 
guidance and salvation. 


+ + + 


Ye are our epistles, written in 
our hearts, known and read of all 
men. II Corinthians 3:2 


A cHAPLAIN tells of how the boys 
in the service like detective mys- 
teries and “westerns,” magazine fea- 
tures and love stories, but the Bible 
has become their’ favorite reading 
and the demand for New Testaments 
exceeds the supply. More gripping 
than anything written, however, is 
the hold on their lives of high-grade 
men who are themselves “living epis- 
tles,” “known and read of all men.” 
When General Eisenhower expresses 
his belief that victory for America’s 
ideals will be assured ‘“‘with the help 
of God—which help our men are 
ever and devotedly seeking,” it is a 
worth-while testimony; but when he 
and other great leaders set the ex- 
ample of lives worth emulating, it 
means far more to their men. And 
so is it with the epistle of each life. 


PRAYER 


O Gop, Whose Word is a light 
making bright my way to Thee: 
Open my mind to understand, my 
heart and soul to receive, my life to 
show forth, Thy blessed Word borne 
to me by special revelation and the 
grace of Thy Spirit; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


STRONG FOR RELIGION 


GOVERNOR MARTIN of Pennsylvania in a Notable Address 


Masor General Edward Martin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, before a 
great host of Lutherans assembled in 
Zion Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, 
at the Social Mission Institute on 
January 21, declared: “The Church 
is more independent under a re- 
public or a democracy than under 
any form of government”; and “a re- 
publican form of government can- 
not live without the Church. They 
must be entirely separate; but one 
cannot long exist without the other.” 
“Freedom of Religion,” he empha- 
sized, “is a basic American liberty.” 

The Governor, who is a prominent 
churchman and a staunch Christian 
in a sister denomination, began his 
challenging message with the decla- 
ration that “the tyrannies or autoc- 
racies which now abound in other 
nations cannot live where there is a 
strong free church or group of free 
religions.” He then moved to discuss 
the fact that “our forefathers, in 
their great wisdom, when they 
founded our form of government 
wanted the church and the state to 
be entirely separate. For,” said the 
Governor, “they saw in freedom of 
the church a great pillar of support 
for a free government.” 


FEW ATHEISTS 


It was the conviction of the 
speaker, too, that “there are few non- 


believers in America. Some profess / P 


doubts; but wher. they come up 
against problems, disasters and des- 
peration, they forget their doubts 
and appeal in all the nakedness of 
human need to the God of their 
fathers. It has been said that there 
are no non-believers in the trenches; 
no infidels, agnostics or atheists on 
drifting rafts afloat on the open 
seas. All over the world,” the Gov- 
ernor continued, “our sons and 
daughters are enduring suffering, 
hardships and privations. They are 
watching the leveling of the artificial 
barriers of race and society. They 
know more of human needs and hu- 
man aspirations. The church should 
be ready to safeguard and develop 
their spiritual life when they return. 
The church,” he insisted, “must be 
ready also to deal with the backwash 
of war and the bitter aftermaths of 
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“The church of tomorrow ‘hust 
be militantly organized. It should 
widen its social services and broaden 
its contacts. 


“Tt must have a sharper aware- 
ness of human needs, a wider sym- 
pathy with all men everywhere and 
deeper understanding of human 
shortcomings.” 

—Governor Martin. 


conflict that are inseparable from 
war. And it will remain, in the final 
analysis, for the church to save the 
soul of the world.” 

Governor Martin expressed high- 
est appreciation of the fine work be- 
ing done in Pennsylvania by the 
Christian forces of the state. He in- 
dicated that Pennsylvania has more 
churches than any other state in the 
Union. He supported his claim by 
stating that there are 13,461 churches 
in the state with a valuation of more 
than one-half billion dollars. No man 
may measure the spiritual and cul- 
tural values of these institutions. 
There are more than 5,400,000 peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania affiliated with 
church organizations. Practically 
every known religious faith in Amer- 
ica is represented. “Their influence 
for good on their communities and 


upon the Commonwealth cannot be 
calculated.” 

One of the most encouraging state- 
ments of the entire message of Gov- 
ernor Martin came when he said, 
“When the 28th Division was in- 
ducted into Federal Service in Feb- 
ruary 1941 I had a church census 
made. We found only three atheists 
out of these 18,000 Pennsylvanians. 
Nearly every faith, every creed, and 
religious belief was represented.” 

-Reference was made to the Sun- 
day school work in Pennsylvania 
with the declaration that there are 
215,490 teachers and almost two mil- 
lion pupils in the Sunday schools of 
the state, the direct results of a long- 
time tradition of religion and reli- 
gious tolerance. 


PENNSYLVANIA NEEDS THE 
CHURCH ° 


The Governor was greatly con- 
cerned about the stupendous prob- 
lem of migration of war workers in 
Pennsylvania and with the presence 
of such a great host of soldiers in the 
confines of the state. 

“Families have moved from one 
locality to another so that they may 
do the war work that must be done. 
We must.remember that they have 
spiritual as well as material needs,” 
continued Governor Martin. “Nor 
should we forget that in Pennsyl- 
vania there are seventy-five posts 
and stations of the armed forces 
where almost 100,000 young men and 
women are being taught the stern 
and hard business of war. These 
young people need our help. Many 
of them are passing’ through here 
(Harrisburg) on their way to re- 
mote stations and distant battlefields. 
They are having their final meetings 
with their families and friends. We 
should assist them in every possible 
way. After World War I there was 
much greed, recklessness and wrong 
living. We must help to avoid and — 
overcome this at the close of this 
war. 

“All the forces of righteousness 
must be marshalled to combat the 
evil and selfishness that will exist in 
every part of the state when the war 


-ends. 


“People will be readjusting their 
lives in new neighborhoods and new 
employment. 

“The church and the churchgoing 
people must aid in every possible 


(Continued on page 17) 
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MUSINGS 


OF. 


A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


TELEPHONE GALL—the Parsonage awakened in the Middle of the Night 


I was aware of Jerry moving 
around the darkened room before 
the sound of the telephone pene- 
trated the fog of sleep. 

Jerry bumped into a chair and 


muttered harmless words in a pro- | 


fane register. 

“You might as well use the right 
words if you’re going to use that 
tone. Turn on the light. I’m awake.” 

“Never could see the sense of hav- 
ing that rocker in this room. No one 
ever rocks in it. Just a shin trap. 
Who do you suppose is calling us at 
this heathenish hour?” 

“What time is it?” 

“Two-fifteen. Who hides my slip- 
pers? I’ll have to put on my shoes.” 

“If you don’t get there soon, they'll 
be gone.” 

“Anyone calling at this time of 
night will wait till I get there, I 
guess.” 

The phone pealed again as he clat- 
- tered down the stairs. The open door 
drew a blast of icy air from our win- 
dow. Should I reach out and push 
the door shut and miss the conver- 
sation, or should I creep out in the 
cold and close the window? My 
curiosity won. I slipped into a warm 
robe, found my own mules, closed 
the window, and tiptoed to the head 
of the stairs. 

All sorts of ideas were running 
through my mind. Was Jerry’s 
mother ill? Could it be a telegram 
from any of my family? Had one of 
our sick members taken a turn for 
the worse? Was there bad news 
from any of our boys in the armed 
forces? 

“Have you called the police, Mrs. 
Haines?” Jerry’s voice floated up to 
me. 

The police? Now, what? 

“And you’re sure she wouldn’t 
spend the night with any of the other 
girls without letting you know?” 

I became aware of a dim shape be- 
side me. 

“What is it, Mother?” asked Joan 
in an excited stage whisper. ‘“What’s 
going on? Who’s calling up in the 
middle of the night?” 

“It’s Mrs Haines. 
what is wrong.” 


I don’t know 
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“What’s she calling daddy for?” 

“T don’t know. Are you in your 
bare feet?” 

“T wanted to hear. I’m not cold.” 

“Tf you’re not, you will be.” 

“Yes, Mother.” No early Christian 
martyr ever spoke in more resigned 
tones. I returned eagerly to my 
eaves-dropping, if you could call it 
that. 

“T really think your best plan is to 
call the police. They can have a car 
cruise around the area and they’d 
probably pick her up more quickly 
than I could—How long did you say 
Mr. Haines had been gone?—Well, 
he’ll be back soon, I imagine. He’s 
had time to take a look in that direc- 
tion. If he hasn’t already found her, 
he’ll probably be back soon anyhow. 
In the meantime, I wouldn’t hesitate 
to call the police and let them know 
how things are.” 

Joan was beside me once more. 
“What’s Mrs. Haines need the police 
for? Where’s Mr. Haines?”’ 

“Your guess is as good as mine.” 

“Why, certainly,” Jerry was agree- 
ing. “I don’t mind calling the town 
hall and reporting the thing, if you 
want me to. I’m sure you’d find them 
most co-operative; but if you don’t 
like to do it, Pll be glad to explain it 
to them.—TI’ll do that right away.— 
No, indeed. Don’t mention it.” 

Joan had crept half-way down the 
stairs, while her father was talking. 
Now she flew the rest of the way. 

“Tell me about it, Daddy! What 
did Mrs. Haines tell you? Is some- 
thing the matter with Sandra?” 

“You just listen while I talk to the 
police. That will tell you the whole 
story.—3000, please-—Police depart- 
ment? This is Mr. Lathrop, the pas- 
tor of the Lutheran church. One of 
my neighbors has just called me 
about a niece who lives with her and 
works at the C.B.I. plant on the 
swing shift. Haines is the name. Yes, 
the girl’s name is Haines, too,— 
Sandra. She usually gets home be- 
fore one o’clock, but she hasn’t come 
in yet. Her uncle started out in his 
car to look for her and he hasn’t re- 
turned either. I thought one of your 
ears might pick them up.—She’s a 


blonde youngster, about eighteen. 
Wo, she’s never done anything of this 
sort before.—Thank you very much. 
I told Mrs. Haines I was sure you’d 
look for them.—Yes, I’d heard about 
the purse-snatching last week. I im- 
agine, too, it’s something of the kind. 
Well, thank you again. Good night.” 

“Did someone snatch her purse, 
Daddy?” Joan was dancing with ex- 
citement. “How do you know?” 

“T don’t know. I’m just guessing. 
You'd better run along to bed.” 

“Aren’t you coming? Are they go- 
ing to call you up again?” 

“IT don’t know, but I'll wait up a 
while and see whether I’m needed.” 

“Can’t I wait up till you go to 
bed?” 

“Indeed you can’t. There’s school 
for you tomorrow, just the same. 
Run along!” She scampered up the 
stairs to escape a playful paddling. 

After I had tucked her in again 
and seen her safely settled for what 
remained of the night, I went down- 
stairs to see what was keeping the 
head of the house. I found him in 
the kitchen brewing a cup of coffee. 

“Have you decided to stay up for 
the rest of the night? Why don’t you 
come along and try to catch forty 
winks?” 

“I thought I’d wait around for a 
while and see whether the police find 
Sandra soon. Mrs. Haines wanted me 
to see whether I could find her. It 
seemed sort of mean to refuse, but it 
seemed to me more a job for the 
police than for a private citizen.” 

“When was a minister ever a pri- 
vate citizen?” 

“I stand corrected. You’re too 
bright for me at this hour.—At any 
rate, having refrained from joining 
the hunt, I’d better wait around and 
see if I’m needed.” 

“Do you think anything serious 
could have happened to her?” 

“There’s no telling. This town 
isn’t the same place it was two years 
—even one year—ago. Now, you run 
on to bed. No use in two of us losing 
sleep. Ill read here on the daven- 
port.” 

“T’m not Joan. You can’t send me 
to bed. I’m going to wait with you.” 
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A BLIND HYMNIST ~ 


By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 


WE know of some blind poets and 
song writers: Homer, the legendary 
(?) and blind Maeonides, Milton, 
and Fanny Crosby (1820-1915), the 
blind song writer who married a 
blind man. Very likely few people, 

-if any, of today know that the Rev. 
George Matheson, author of the 
hymn, “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go,” was blind virtually all his 
life. 

George Matheson was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1842. His 
father was a successful Glasgow mer- 
chant, shrewd, kindly and God-fear- 
ing, who at one time had looked upon 
the ministry as his future career. The 
special gift of the boy’s mother was 


song. If from his father the boy in-, 


herited a God-fearing spirit and a 
sane view of worldly matters, he was 
certainly indebted to his mother for 
the gift of song, imagination, and a 
spiritual insight into the nature of 
things. There were eight children in 
the family, of whom George was the 
second, coming next to that sister 
-(Jane) with whom his life was in- 
separably linked to the very end. 
He never married. It was to this sis- 
ter that he attributed much of his 
success and happiness. 


IMPERFECT SIGHT DETECTED EARLY 


When he was but eighteen months 
old his mother made the melancholy 
discovery that the child’s power of 


vision was decidedly imperfect. This f 


impairment of vision was due to in- 
flammation back of the eyes, for 
which affliction there was at that time 
no known cure; aside from this he 
had a perfect organ of vision. The 
failure of his sight was gradual; - by 
the time he was eighteen years old 
his sight for all practical purposes 
was gone. He was never totally blind 


GEORGE MATHESON, Author of One of the 
World's Most Loved Hymns 
4f 

O Love that wilt not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
‘I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 


And from the ground there blossoms red 


Life that shall endless be. 


~ 


edge—in which he took a supreme ~ 
delight from his earliest years— 
could be gained. 4 


A STUDENT OF JOB 


It cannot have been -wholly ac- 
cidental that he made a study of the 
Book of Job at an early age. It made 
him ask:some very pertinent ques- 
tions; but in the spirit of his Master, 
he conquered through submission. 
It may not be amiss to state in this 
connection that in October 1885 — 
George Matheson was chosen to 
preach before Queen Victoria in 
Balmoral Castle, a coveted and dis- 
tinguished honor. The Queen is said 
to have remarked that she was “im- 
mensely delighted with the sermon 
and the prayers.” It is still further 
noteworthy that the theme of ‘the 
sermon was the Patience of Job, — 
based on a’ text in the fifth chapter ~ 
of James. One can readily under- 
stand how such a theme appealed 
both to the preacher and to the 
Queen, none of whose subjects had 
passed through so many sorrows. 
Besides bearing the burden of a 
mighty Empire, she also carried the 
weight of her own personal griefs. 
She ordered this sermon to be 
printed for private distribution. 

The first of May is the day fixed 
at the University of Glasgow for the 
distribution of prizes. When he 
stepped up to receive his prizes, his 
teacher, Professor Buchanan, passed 
a memorable eulogy on the youthful 
scholar, and quoted Milton’s lines 
from the sonnet on his own blindness. 
Matheson may have entertained 
thoughts about his affliction similar 
to those which Milton expresses in 
this sonnet, a perfect literary gem. 
It needs to be read in its entirety; to 
quote only a few lines mars it: 
“When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world 

and wide, 


And that one talent which is death to 
hide, 


Lodged with me useless, though my 
soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 


faith; of a joyous and genial nature 
and of brilliant intellect. His mental 
and spiritual qualities overcame and 


—stone blind—for he had moments 
of a little vision; seemingly his 


ability to distinguish a few things aR 
- now and then varied with the inten- completely outshone his physical My true account, lest He, returning, 
sity of the inflammation. But these handicap and disabilities. But he did chide; ; 
rays of a little light in the darkness not take his misfortune lying down; Doth God exact day-labour, light de- 
2 nied?’ 
were few in number and far between. on the contrary, he endeavored to {fondly auc en ae 3 


turn it to a glorious use. And yet at 
the very beginning of his manhood 
he had to face the appalling fact that 
he would have to go through life 
maimed in the very faculty by 
means of which the world of knowl- 


Nevertheless, he took his handicap 
philosophically all through his life; 
for, in the first place, he never knew 
what it meant to have perfect sight, 
and in addition he was of a cheery. 
disposition and of unconquerable 


ending in that memorable line: 


“They also- serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


Despite his great handicap, Mathe- 
son entered the University of Glas- 
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‘ gow when only fifteen and finished 


his course there with a brilliant 


~ 


record. He was awarded many 


‘prizes, scholarships, and fellowships. 


From the time he entered the uni- 
versity until the end he was depend- 


- ent upon others, for it was only by 


having others read to him that he 


’ could get the needed information. 


After entering the ministry, he was 
first pastor at Innellan on the Firth 
of Clyde. When he was forty he was 
called to St. Bernard’s in Edinburgh. 


"THE FRUIT OF PAIN" 


He was a rather voluminous 


‘writer. While at Innellan he wrote 


a series of devotional books which 
rank among the best in the literature 
of the English language. He also 
wrote much sacred poetry. A selec- 
tion of such verses appeared as 
Sacred Songs in 1890. The third 
edition, 1904, included, “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go.” He described 
it as the “fruit of pain.” He left the 
following account of the writing of 
this great hymn: 

“My hymn was composed in the 
manse Innellan on the evening of 
6th June, 1882. I was at that time 


‘alone. It. was on the day of my sis- 


ter’s marriage, and the rest of the 
family were staying overnight in 
Glasgow. Something happened to me 
which was known only to myself, 


and which caused me the most se- 


vere mental suffering. The hymn was 
the fruit of that suffering. It was the 
quickest bit of work I ever did in my 
life. I had the impression rather of 
having it dictated to me by some in- 
ner voice than of working it out by 
myself. I am quite sure that the 
whole work was completed in five 
minutes, and equally sure it never 
received at my hands any retouching 
or correction.” 


SUNG BY 1,800 VOICES 


There are more than a few touch- 
ing and inspiring proofs of its world- 
wide reputation and appeal to the 
souls of men. One of these must be 
told; the best and finest is too long 
to quote here. The hymn was sung 


by 1,800 delegates to the World’s 


Sunday School Convention in Jeru- 
salem in 1904 from fifty-five differ- 
ent church communions representing 
twenty-six different nations and on 
the brow of Calvary and close by the 
spot where the Cross was planted 
and on the ground where | 
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“ . . blossoms red 


Life that shall endless be.” 
Those who were present remarked 
that they had never witnessed such a 
scene nor heard such music, such 
singing. 

A word: or two should be said re- 
garding the music to which it has 
been set. A tune can make or un- 
make a song, however beautiful in 
itself, Mr. Matheson was humble and 
gracious enough to give generous 
credit for its wide popularity to Dr. 
Albert L. Peace, the composer of the 
tune to which the hymn is sung. It 
is said that he composed the tune 
with as little deliberation as the au- 
thor wrote the hymn. Dr. Peace was 
at the time musical director of the 
Scottish Hymnal. He was in the 
habit of carrying in his pocket a copy 
of the words for study. While sitting 
on the Sands of Arran (island off the 
coast of Scotland) reading, “O Love 
That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” the tune 
came to him like a flash; whereupon 


. he dashed it-off right then and there. 


The four stanzas follow each other 
in logical sequence: O Love; O 
Light; O Joy; O Cross. The last line 
in each stanza is a run-on line, which 
leaves the impression of prolonging 
and of extending the illimitability of 
the respective virtues, or attributes, 
of the Divine Being, and of time and 
space. God’s love knows no bounds, 
no dimensions. In it, in the words of 
Milton, 

“... length and breadth and height 

And time and space are lost.” 

Milton employs a similar “poetic 
conceit” when he causes Mulciber to 
be hurled over the battlements of 
heaven. Notice how the time he kept 
falling is prolonged— 

ARR Ee from morn 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropp’d from the zenith like a falling 

star.” 

How prosaic, commonplace and in- 
effective it would be if Milton had 
simply said that he kept falling for 
twenty-four hours! 

This beautiful and tender hymn 
has become deeply rooted in the af- 
fections of all lovers of good and in- 
spiring hymns. It is worthy of still 
more extensive use. It is found in 
virtually all the leading hymnals, 
among them our Common Service 
Book. 

Time alone will tell what may be- 
come of his many other writings, but 
one thing is certain: this hymn will 


be sung as long as the Cross and 
divine love—of which it is a symbol 
—continues to lift up the head of 
fallen humanity. 


DANGEROUS 
CONVICTIONS 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


EVANGELICAL Christianity is a very 
dangerous religion. A religion of law 
is much safer. To have a table of 
laws and to be able to say, “Do this,” 
or “Don’t do that,” makes religion 
certain and clear. On the other hand, 
to say that a man is saved by faith, 
seems to allow too much freedom to 
such a man. Won’t he use his free- 


~dom to do wrong? That is an ancient 


complaint. Paul himself had met it. 

As a matter of fact we hardly dare 
trust’ evangelical Christianity. So 
even in our circles we judge a man 
by standards of conduct. We count 
him a Christian if he does those 
things which we feel a Christian 
should do. Of course we do it on the 
principle that a tree is to be judged 
by its fruits. Not knowing with cer- 
tainty about our neighbor’s faith in 
Christ, we judge him by his con- 
formity to our standards of right and 
wrong. 

It is not my point that we can 
judge very differently. What I am 
insisting on, is that in evangelical 
Christianity our emphasis should be 
less on certain accepted standards of 
conduct and more on a man’s know- 
ing the fulness of the grace and 
knowledge in Christ. If he comes to 
learn Christ, he may turn out to be a 
better Christian than if he imitates 
our Christian habits. For altogether 
too many persons, a Christian is one 
who does as I do, who call myself a 
Christian. What escapes these peo- 
ple is that I may not be a very good 
model. True charity would call forth 
more true humility. 

What has all this to do with Chris- 
tian higher education? Ah, a very 
great deal. We have restricted our 
ideas of what the mercy of God can 
do in human lives. We need to be- 
lieve that the grace of God can create 
far more noble characters than our- 
selves. Our sympathies need educa- 
tion no less than our minds. “For 
the love of God is broader than the 
measure of man’s mind, and the 
heart of the Eternal is most wonder- 
fully kind.” 
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eros the Dosh 


easy to criticize divisions, but the 
critics, though they may be sincere 
advocates of getting together, do not 
properly appraise the protection 
against internal strife which liberty 
to separate and form a new “sect” 
has supplied. It is beyond doubt the 
choice between two or more evils. 
But whoever reads the history of the 
Christian Church between the first 
and sixth centuries, when severe, and 
at times death-causing, anathemas 
were exchanged, can appreciate the 
advantages of the Protestant method 
of dividing for the sake of peace. 


In “those good old days” when 
talk was so cheap that nearly every- 
one could indulge in discussions, 
there were collections of questions 
which were scanned by program 
makers in about the same way that 
questionnaire deductions and cross- 
word puzzles later commanded at- 
tention. One that more than once 
appeared in the list for college de- 
bates read: “Resolved that the lit- 
erature of an era is a better index of 
its culture than are its laws.” The 
comparative utility of fire and water, 
of pursuit and possession, of talent 
and industry, enabled embryo pol- 
iticians, attorneys and ministers to 
air their vocabularies and practice 
what was called “thinking on their 
feet.” 

How generally educational institu- 
tions encouraged these discussions 
we can only guess. We do know of a 
couple of colleges in the Middle West 
that claimed credit for the eloquence ple to underwrite the fourth war 
and statesmanship of sundry political loan of sixteen billion dollars may be 
leaders, on the ground that they had good financial strategy, but if the 
acquired at least powers of self-ex- main argument for the loan is the 
pression if not wisdom and conviec- provision for revenge, the purpose is 
tions, by participation in school de- inconsistent with the objectives 
bates. which the Allies have pursued in 

Topics derived from the domain of fo their resort to arms. We cannot jus- 
religion were not entirely taboo, but ' tify the enormous expenditures of 
the partisanship of their champions personnel and “materiel” on any 
was necessarily restrained. In our bases of lesser stability than the free- 
opinion the first half of the last cen- doms which the United Nations pro- 
tury produced more types of spir- pose to establish. If put negatively, 
itual tenets than the period follow- we have gone to war to protect gov- 
ing the War between the States, but ernments from the lapse into total- 
the absorption of the millions of im-  itarianism out of which the peoples 
migrants from European and other of the world had apparently emerged. 
nations led to divisions on doctrinal Either way there is no need for the 
formulas as efforts were made to ad-_ passion of hatred. 
just foreign to native environments. The essence of democracy is a hu- 
What probably saved the country man development which Japan tra- 
from destructive controversies was ditionally, and the other Axis powers 
the privilege of free organization. No temporarily, have denied, namely the 
doubt this constitutionally protected capacity of the individual to make 
prerogative of our democracy has_ the best use of his powers when he 
been overworked. The religious lives in a state of freedom from im- 
census in the United States showed perial compulsion. Compulsion ex- 
256 denominations. (Not all of these ists if and when. the exercise of a 
are Christian, and ten groups con- force robs the individual of those 
tain four-fifths of the total.) It is rights with which his Creator has 


THE PARTY PHILOSOPHY 


THE expose of Japan’s treatment 
of prisoners of war has created a 
state of the public mind which needs 
tempering rather than stimulation. 
Release of the details of cruelty in 
connection with an appeal to the peo- 
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given him latent possession, and by 
which modern governments have 
progressed by changing them from 
latent into active civil powers. The 
emperor-god cult which has been 
made the focus of the Japanese army, 
deprives the individual citizen of his 
civic responsibility, deadens his nat- 
ural tendencies toward sympathy, 
and distorts loyalty into idolatry. In 
a government which derives its pat- 
terns of control from such a false 
theory, there can be little concern 
for the individual of Japanese origin 
and none for the men and women of 
any other race. 

The best that one can say of the 
Japanese qualifications for a soldier 
is to pay tribute to his obedience to 
military orders, The small number 
who survive an engagement and be- 
come captives makes defense of 
democracy costly in lives and treas- 
ure. It destroys all hope of any re- 
gard for the agreements in an inter- 
national code, by which the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war is presented 
and non-combatants, especially wom- 
en and children, are protected 
against pillage, starvation, and the 
worst of human passions. : 

There can be no compremise be- 
tween the Japanese contention and 
ours, because the ideals of the two 
have no common area. It is not re- 
venge, but survival of our form of 
social relations, for which we must 
wage war relentlessly. The terms of 
the conflict which the enemy has 
laid down do not permit even par- 
tial survival of a foe that deems him- 
self bound to die to win victory, and 
who has determined to impose his 
own mistaken loyalty upon the rest 
of the world. 

Is our conflict with Japan a reli- 
gious war? It is, one reluctantly con- 
cludes, to the degree that the errors 
of Shintoism have impelled a people 
to engage in the effort to destroy 


those nations whose form of govern- 


ment has developed from the inten- 
tions and revelations of the will of 
the God of nations for peace and op- 
portunity on the earth. Christian 
nations are not the aggressors, but 
they defend their right to follow the 
teachings of Jesus Christ in the treat- 
ment of individuals. 

The persistence of the United Na- 
tions until the weapons of a false 
way of life have been taken away, is 
the only policy which can be fol- 
lowed. Unconditional surrender, 
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complete disarmament, and penalties 
commensurate with deliberate guilt 
are demanded. 


POSSIBLY AN OPPORTUNITY 


In some quite unexpected ways, 
the rising generation has gained at- 
tention. In addition to their recogni- 
tion as the future citizenry, they are 
claimed to dominate the cultural 
agencies of the half century, what 
they shall study and how they shall 
acquire intellectual skills being 
pretty much determined by their de- 
sires. “Youth must be served,” is'a 
dominant objective. 

But in one field youth is less noted 
than notorious. The phrase “Juve- 
nile Delinquency” has a current sig- 
nificance that has subjected the 
homes, the schools, and the churches 
of the nation to much that is dis- 
creditable. It means, as the Federal 
Bureau. of Investigation, the courts 
and the semi-penal institutions of 
correction declare, that despite edu- 
cation, marvelous expansion of 
mechanisms and adjustments of wor- 
’ ship to convenience, the quantity and 
character of crime is spreading. 

The blame for this condition is re- 
ported to rest on “broken homes”; 
that is, upon the lack of a domestic 
environment which implants and de- 
velops good qualities in human char- 
acter, thereby preventing the degen- 
eration of the family’s capacity for 
sharing constructively. in industry, 
co-operation, and happiness. Divorce 
has reached a new high in the per- 
centage of marriages which it dis- 
solves, children are neglected and 
all too often misguided; moral prin- 
ciples derived from religion are often 
more than omitted from parental in- 
fluence: they are deliberately denied 
application. 

At the present time, war influences 
have intensified the evils previously 
complained’ of. Some social observ- 
ers are gravely apprehensive of the 
kind of life which will be found 
when the war is over. They antic- 
ipate economic hardships and confess 
to worries lest the coming generation 
will lack the stamina to accomplish 
complete rehabilitation. 

No one can doubt the seriousness 
of the trends toward delinquency. It 
must also be admitted that our 
churches will be expected to share 
in the work which a regime of peace 
will require to insure its justice and 
continuance. We suggest an inter- 
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pretation of certain data concerning 
domestic life. Perhaps there are 
sound forees to which the church 


. should call attention and help put in 


operation. 

First, let it be noted that there is 
an increase in the number of mar- 
riages, and many of them are clas- 
sified as hasty; that is, as war mar- 
riages. Statistics in the 1944 World 
Almanac substantiate that assertion: 
the number credited to 1941 was 
12.75 per 1,000 population, the most 
since 1932 when the ratio was 7.87. 
For 1942 and for 1943 “estimates” 
forecast continuance of the increase. 

The parties to a large percentage 
of these marriages are declared to be 
young. The birth rate reflects this 
status by an increase which in 1940 
was a slight advance over the pre- 
vious ten years. A further percent- 
age increase is estimated for 1941, 
1942, and 1943. 

What our social structure must 
fear is lack of marriage, an increased 
percentage of divorces, a declining 
birth rate and more neglect of more 
children. What our religion orders 
the Church to teach is the perma- 
nence of the marital and parental re- 
lationships. In 1940 there were 
264,000 divorces, but in that same 
year the records show 1,679,000 mar- 
riages. The ratio is one to six. Put 
another way, five out of every six 
marriages did not terminate in the 
divorce. The majority and not the 
minority should be recognized as 
dominant. Trial marriage is not a 
possibility. The Church should be 
positive, not negative, in its teach- 
ings. 


Strong for Religion 
(Continued from page 12) 


way to bring this post-war popula- 
tion under the influence of religion 
and righteousness. 

“There is an even greater disloca- 
tion, of course, in the conquered na- 
tions and occupied territories. 

“There has never been anything 
like it in world history. As these peo- 
ple are liberated they will be hun- 
gry, naked, and unsheltered, and 
they will have forgotten the things 
of the spirit. 

“We want them as friends. To 
make them friends we must help 
them. This war has taught us the 
value of the friends that we made 
in the old days of peace.” 

In a final dramatic and earnest 
plea Governor Martin paid highest 
tribute to the work of the church 
through its World Mission Program. 

He concluded by saying, ‘The 
greatest aid given directly to us in 
this war has come out of the friend- 
ships and good will created by our 
church missionaries in the distant 
places of the world. These converted 
people have been our friends through 
the darkest days of this conflict. They 
did not forget and we must not for- 
get them in the future. The church 
of tomorrow must be militantly or- 
ganized. It should widen its social 
services and broaden its contacts. 

“Tt must have a sharper awareness 
of human needs, a wider sympathy 
with all men everywhere and deeper 
understanding of human shortcom- 
ings.” 


~ MEDITATION IN LENT 


By JOHN D. M. BROWN 


Wirtuin the sanctuary of the Lord 

I kneel, a sinner seeking heavenly grace 

And meditating in this holy place. 

I see as in a dream the cross, the sword, 

The crown of thorns, the purple robe, the horde 
Of mocking priests and scribes, the mournful face, 
The bleeding feet, and in this sacred space 

I bow my head, dear Lord, my Christ adored. 
O Saviour, crucified for man, for me, 

Whose love was infinite that darkened day, 
Look down with loving eyes; behold and see; 
Turn eyes of pity on me as I pray; 

Have mercy on my sin that I may be 

Thy child forgiven, loving Thee alway. 
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JESUS’ SURPRISING ANSWER 


A Child's Capacity Measures Greatness 
St. Mark 9: 30—1I0: 45. Adult Sunday School Lesson for February 20 


In the portion of the Gospel of St. Mark which is scheduled as Sunday 
school studies for adults on the third Sunday in February there is a change 
in the character of the narratives which have so far in this quarter of 1944 
been offered for consideration. No great miracle is described and no major 

parable is reported. The evangelist was constrained by some unrecorded 
situation to describe Jesus as He answered questions; that is, He took over 
a discussion in which the disciples were engaged and “illuminated” their 
minds relative to a standard for true greatness. 


The Initial Inquiry 

The Master and the disciples were 
passing through Galilee and approach- 
ing Capernaum. Probably some road- 
way encounter with a notable person 
started the argument; but when their 
Lord caught up with them they were 
disputing about which one of them 
should be the greatest. 

-One would hardly expect discussion 
among these chosen Apostles on such a 
subject as their individual merits. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee had gone 
to Jesus with a request that her off- 
spring be given prominence. We now 
know that at this very time, Judas was 
contemplating, and perhaps negotiating, 
an arrangement that stemmed from his 
personal ambition. 

Jesus did not dodge the query which 
they had discussed; but He chose a most 
unexpected way to instruct them. His 
response is familiar to us: it is a por- 
tion of our baptismal liturgy. He took 
a child and set him in the midst of 
them; and when He had taken him in 
His arms He said unto them, “Whoso- 
ever shall receive one little child in 
my name receiveth me, and whosoever 
shall receive me; receiveth not me, but 
him that sent me.” It is an identifica- 
tion of God with the child—not some 
particular child of notable lineage or of 
precocious endowments, but just an or- 
dinary youngster who was within 
reach of our Lord and was chosen as 
the illustration of His answer. 


~ Teachings Concerning Children 
Partly as a logical approach to the 
portion of Scripture under examination, 
and partly in view of the doctrine of 
Infant Baptism as it is understood and 
taught by us of the Lutheran Church, 
we indulge in what might be a “detour” 
from St. Mark’s narration. If the reader 
had access to a dictionary of Greek 
words, and if he could also consult a 
concordance of the original language of 
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the New Testament—that is, the Greek 
language—he would probably be sur- 
prised to discover that there are no less 
than seven different words which are 
translated “child”? or “children,” or 
some other of our English words which 
are applicable to the earlier stages of 
human life. There is, for example, a 
Greek word which is used in connec- 
tion with infants—indeed, with the hu- 
man embryo. In Luke’s narrative of 
the visit of the Virgin Mary to Eliza- 
beth, this particular term ocqprs. 
Usually our word infant would be its 
equivalent. One finds it in Luke’s ref- 
erence in the seventh chapter of Acts, 
when it is said that an Egyptian king 
dealt so cruelly with the fathers of 
Israel “that they cast out their young 
children to the end that they might not 
live.’ Another Greek work enters 
twelve times. Matthew uses it when he 
says, “Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” 


At ls Used Twice 

A much rarer term is the one which 
the same evangelist uses in chapter 11, 
verse 16: “It is like unto children sit- 
ting in the markets.” John uses this 
word when in the record of the great 
supper he wrote, “There is a lad here.” 
There is also a word which means a 
young child. It is used to indicate the 
word which Herod the king employed 
when he bade the wise men (Matthew 
2: 8) “Go and search diligently for the 
young child.” 

Another derivative of the same Greek 
root word is used where the relation- 
ship of the servant to the master is 
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The Divine Teacher. Mark 9:30-32; 10:32-34. 

reece in Childlikeness. Mark 9: 33-37; 
10:.13-16, 

Greatness in Brotherhood. Mark 9: 38-41, 

. Greatness in Beneficence. Mark 10: 17-23. 

Greatness in Service. Mark 10: 41-45. 

7 Grea of John the Baptist. Matthew 
11: 7-15, 

“Thy Gentleness Hath Made Me Great.” 

Psalm 18; 28-35, 
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made comparable to that of a child to 
his parents. The sixth word which had 
a broadened meaning is employed when 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son it is 
written, “A certain man had two sons.” 
There is, finally, the word most fre- 
quently employed, of which the partic- 
ular significance is descent from a 
parent-child. It is used when the New 
Testament refers to Jesus as the Son of 
God and in numerous other connec- 
tions. It occurs more than four hun- 
dred times in the New Testament. 


Consideration for Children 

There is a second implication in these 
ninth and tenth chapters of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. One'must be impressed by the 
influence which Christianity has ex- 
erted in behalf of children. Children 
low in origin—often born under very 
adverse circumstances—children who, 
under pagan customs, would have been 
exposed to destruction or born into 
slavery, or permitted to grow into ma- 
turity with no co-operation to bring 
about the development of their ca- 
pacities, are great in the mind of God. 

It is correct to interpret Jesus’ words 


concerning the child as a revelation of 


the divine valuation of human beings. 
The secular declaration that only the 
fittest survive may possibly be demon- 
strated with a degree of success where 
the people are in the grasp of a pagan 
culture; but no such theory will bear 
the light of investigation when the 
home life which Christianity endorses 
is propagated. 

With this declaration. modern re- 
search into capacities of the bodies and 
minds of children concurs. We com- 
mend examination of the article in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica under the 
heading, “Children,” as helpful. One is 
thereby impressed by the evidences of 
the progressive intelligence of which 
the child is capable from birth. 

The baby a year old may have a vo- 
cabulary of three words, one reads; but 
at the age of two he has increased his 
use of words to three hundred. At eight 
years, our authority states, true com- 
munication of thought by means of 
words has become a practice. Finally 
observed is’ the appearance of that 
which we describe as personality. Space 
does not permit an extended analysis 
of these “phenomena” of the human be- 
ing; but enough has been indicated to 
show why the church teaches that re- 
generation need not be delayed until 
what is called the time of responsibility 
has been reached. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRIST— matthew 16: 13-18 


“Wo do men say the Son of Man is?” 
This was the first question Jesus asked 
His disciples as He was preparing them 
for the message of His cross. It is a 
good place to start. We ought to know 
all we can of the opinion of others 
about Jesus. The difficulty is that we 
so seldom get to the second question: 
“But whom say ye that I am?” 

How much of our religion is second- 
hand! We go to a Sunday school class 
and hear what our teacher thinks about 
Jesus. Perhaps we also read what the 
editors of our Sunday school lesson 
helps have to say about Jesus. We go 
to church and hear what the preacher 
thinks about Jesus. We may also hear 
the choir sing about Jesus, if we can 
understand the words. We may sing 
hymns about Jesus, echoing the senti- 
ments of the writers. We read books 
and articles in which we learn more 
about Jesus from other sources. We go 


to conferences and conventions and still © 


more competent folks tell us what they 
think, or what they have discovered 
that others think about Jesus. We read 
our New Testaments, the one unerring 
source book on the meaning of Jesus, 
and here again we learn what inspired 
writers thought about Jesus. 

All this is very good. It was Jesus’ 
method with His disciples. He began by 
asking them what others thought of 
Him. They did not have nearly as good 
sources to which they could go as we 
have. For we have their testimony, as 
well as the testimony of Christian peo- 
ple down through the centuries. The 
best scholarship of the world has been 
directed to the answering of this ques- 
tion. We need to go directly to the 
Word ourselves and learn to know Him 
as He is revealed there. But when we 
have found out all we can about Jesus, 
we must come to that second very per- 
sonal, very vital question. “What do I 
think of Jesus?” 


Admiration? 


Multitudes have admired Jesus who 
have not been able to join Peter in his 
great confession, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Mathesen 
calls such admiration “the line between 
life and death, spiritually.” Long ago 
Renan, who challenged the simple faith 
of ordinary Christians in the deity of 
Jesus, hoping to justify himself, said, 
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“Whatever else is taken away, Jesus is 
left.” Bernard Shaw, claiming to be no 
more Christian than Pilate, said that 
the only hope of the world was some 
statesman who would lead the world in 
the way Jesus would lead it. 

The volumes written to develop His 
social teachings testify to the place He 
holds in sociology. The greatest educa- 
tors bow before the resultful teaching 
methods of Jesus. Philosophers delight 
to discern support for their systems in 
His teachings. Scientists reverence His 
tolerant yet persistent pursuit of truth. 
Preachers long to attain His simple 
power of expression. Laborers hope in 
His exaltation of human life over profits. 
Statesmen ‘seek texts from His sermons 
to enforce their arguments. The world 
has never hesitated to express admira- 
tion for Jesus. We can learn much 
about Jesus from many who, like the 
Jews, say that He is Elijah, Jeremiah 
or one of the prophets. But it will not 
be enough. 


"To Me?" 


The truth about Jesus can be learned 
from the Bible. If I really want to know 
who He is, all the answers are there. 

He is true man, perfect in thought, 
word and deed. In Jesus I can see a 
clear picture of the kind of person I 
ought to be. His honesty, His sincerity, 
His patience, His forgiveness, His love, 
all that He was, I ought to be. 

He is true God, revealing to me all 
that I can know about God. By search- 
ing, men could not find God. They 
learned a great deal about His might 
and wisdom. Still God would be very 
vague, very unreal to me if it were not 
for Jesus Christ. The name I love to 
use for God is one that Jesus taught 
me; and when I say, “Father,” I remem- 
ber my debt to Jesus. “Father-God” to 
me is “The Father of my Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.” Set down all that 
can be known about the character of 
God and then see how all this saving 
knowledge came through the life, death 
and teachings of Jesus. 

He is the pattern for all social rela- 
tions. The dream of the ages is a so- 
ciety in which men would learn to live 
together in peace and co-operation. 
Even Bernard Shaw could see that the 
one promise of such a world brother- 
hood was Jesus. If men lived after His 


pattern, thought as He thought, and 
loved as He loved, there would be no 
more war, no more poverty, no more 
injustice. ; 

He is my Saviour. I may not ever 
find words to explain the mystery of the 
way of my salvation. I know that He 
died for my sin. I need to do nothing 
more about my forgiveness than accept 
what He has done by faith. His con- 
quest over the tomb has freed me from 
the power of death. 

He is my Redeemer, not only freeing 
me from the penalty of sin but from its 
power. When in complete humility I 
confess my weakness and say, “Of my- 
self I can do nothing,” then I know He 
will hurry to my aid. He helps me ~ 
when faced with my besetting sins and 
makes it possible for me to live His way 
of life in a hostile world. I will fail, 
time and time again, to live up to the 
standard of my own purpose; but that 
will be my failure, not His. When I 
trust Him for help in time of tempta- 
tion He will not fail me. 

He is a present personality; and by 
His invitation I call him my Friend. He 
is Immanuel, God with us. Wherever I 
am, whatever I am doing, He is stand- 
ing by. I need only to reach out the 
hand of faith and find the warmth of 
His handclasp, sending comfort and 
courage into my heart. “Lo, I am with 
you alway” becomes the promise of an 
abiding Presence. All the vagueness 
and unreality of the faith becomes in 
the realization of His Presence vital 
and personal. 

Every writer of the New Testament 
sought to make his witness clear. Paul 
summed it up in this great declaration, 
that goes from life to death and from 
death to life again, “For me ‘to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” The answer that 
Peter gave that day when Jesus ques- 
tioned him is the experience of every 
Christian. “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Peter spoke 
better than he knew. Years later when 
he would be facing death at the hands 
of Roman persecutors what new depth 
of feeling and meaning he would put 
into his creed. 

We begin somewhere, children in the 
faith. But every year, if we hold fast to 
Him, our faith will deepen with our 
experience. The meaning of confirma- 
tion vows, so easily said, is being dis- 
covered by grown men in foxholes and 
flying fortresses. What we know about 
Jesus becomes vital, glorious, saving 
when we really try Him out in difficult 
and dangerous situations. Experience 
confirms our knowledge. The more we 
depend on Him, the better we will un- 
derstand and love Him. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 
20. Next, “Dotting the Land with 
Churches.” 
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BOOKS 


He Taught England to Sing 


Isaac Watts. By Arthur P. Davis. Dryden Press. 306 pages. $3. 

Warts was small, unimportant looking, not too impressive as a preacher, 
a chronic invalid, a bachelor, and a child of the Dissenting group of England 
at the turn of the eighteenth century. But more than that, he was a child 
of Grace; and his work in a thunder and brimstone age was one of grace 


and love. 


Arthur Davis does us a service in pointing out the importance of Watts 
as educator, theologian, and preacher. The author is careful; uses innumer- 
able documents and source books to show the value of Watts’ works, which 


consisted of treatises in secular as well 
as religious education. His name was a 
household word in many Christian 
homes for years. 

Today he is best known—and rightly 
so—for his charming pictures of the 
grace of God which adorn our hymn 
books. The world would be greatly 
‘impoverished without his hymns; and 
Christian hymnody would have been 
impeded by years without his work in 
making congregational singing attrac- 
tive. Twenty-five hymns by Isaac Watts 
are in the Common Service Book. 


Twilight and Dawn 


Twilight of Civilization. By Jacques 
Maritain. Sheed & Ward. 65 pages. 
$1.50, 

In spite of its doleful title, this little 
volume reflects, through the faith and 
hope of its author, the dawning light of 
the coming day. The “twilight,” as 
Jacques Maritain envisages it, is the 
outcome of the now discredited hu- 
manism which centered its program and 
operation alone in the temporalities of 
the human race. From this arid, shal- 
low soil, it is the author’s conviction, 
the towering anti-Christian forces of 
our day have sprung weed-like to a 
self-destroying death. 

The reason lies in the fact that this 
“anthropocentric” humanism, satisfied 
with its narrow rationalizing, missed 
the significance of the “infra-rational” 
instincts of humanity and impoverished 
itself by denying the “super-rational” 
that passes above and beyond into the 
realm of the spirit which is in man. 
M. Maritain offers a brief but interest- 
ing study of the several species of es- 
sentially pagan totalitarianism which 
the present-day world has had to en- 
dure—of the social community (Com- 
munism); of the political state (Fas- 
cism); of the racial community (Na- 
zism). 

The purpose of the book is frankly 
religious. It calls for a humanism that 
is instinct with the Incarnation. It de- 
mands the spirit of the Gospel in the 
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We remember him for his “When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross,” “Jésus 
Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,” and 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’ and 
others. 

One of Watts’ teachers impressed 
upon his student the importanee of ded- 
icating his muse to the service of re- 
ligion. The idea became the guiding 
principle of Watts’ literary life. There 
is an idea there for teachers, professors, 
pastors and parents today. 

CLARENCE B. Lunp. 


foundation of states and the governance 
of men. It states the impossibility of 
democracy without the principles and 
practice of Christianity. The writer, a 
Catholic, naturally illustrates his thesis 
in terms and incidents of his own faith. 
Jutius F. Srepacu. 


Misinformation on Education 


Education for the American People. 
By Karl Stecher. Mason Press. 182 pages. 
Wad Sy 

j Rarety does such an assortment of 
misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion find refuge between the covers of 
one volume. But here it is, flavored 
with venom and spleen. Ata few points 
there are intelligent observations which 
may well be taken to heart by the edu- 
cational world. 

That educators wish to maintain a 
caste system in America, that they 
merely pass on what they were taught 
years ago, that they foster an exclusive 
clique for their own advantage, that 
they are preparing students for a life 
of idleness, that they encourage con- 
sumption of wealth but belittle its pro- 
duction, that they build a sense of su- 
periority in young people, that educa- 
tors have no touch with the real world 
and that they are lackeys—such are the 
charges against the leaders of our youth 
in the institutions of higher education. 
Most of these contentions are untrue to 
fact and the others are without sub- 
stantiation. ° 


The author’s arraignment of the 
credit system and weaknesses in ac- 
.crediting agencies deserves some con- 
sideration, though his statements are 
extreme. His treatment of salary dis- 
crimination against elementary teach- 
ers, while superficial, points in the right 
direction, and his appraisal of the im- 
portance of the home is wholesome. _ 

Ear S. RupDIsILL1. 


Attempt to Understand 


Christian Behaviour. By C. S. Lewis. 
Macmillan. 70 pages. $1. 

Tus little book is a brief treatise on 
Practical Christianity. It is worthy of 
wide circulation. Christian young peo- 
ple, facing life with eager anticipation; 
older people who are confused in their 
thinking; in fact, all of us can profit 
from its reading. 

Chapter Seven, titled “Forgiveness,” 
might well be put in the hands of all 
Christians in: the armed forces. Those 
who will sit at the peace table should 
read this chapter. 

While practical, it is certainly not 
humanistic. “The main thing we learn 
from a serious attempt to practice the 
Christian virtues is that we fail. If 
there is any idea that God had set us a 
sort of exam and that we might get 
good marks by deserving them, that has 
to be wiped out. If there was any idea 
of a sort of bargain—any idea that we 
could perform our side of the contract 
and thus put God in our debt so that it 
was up to Him, in mere justice, to per- 
form His side, that has to be wiped out.” 

Cart I. Empson. 


Science and Religion 


Out of the Fog. By C. A. Wendell. 
Augustana Press. 180 pages. $1.25. 

“THe Story of Peter .Parker’s Pil- 
grimage” relates an experience common 
to Christian young people when child- 
hood faith is seemingly challenged by 
modern scientific discovery. 

Dr. Wendell not only gives the reader a 
comprehensive grasp of modern science 
and Scriptural truth, but skilfully points 
out their true relationship to inspire 
faith in the realities of the Christian re- 
ligion. Scientific and theological facts 
are woven into an absorbing narrative 
of travel and adventure, enhanced by a 
love story which had its beginning in a 
confirmation class. A rich background 
of classical music contributes atmos- 
phere and helps the reader to under- 
stand the feelings of one troubled by 
intellectual confusion. 

Here is an opportunity for youth to 
become acquainted with the highlights 
of astronomy, biology, history, paleon- 
tology, etc., in the light of Scriptural 
truth, so simply explained that even a 
child can understand. O. W. Sink. 
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Approval of Professor X 


January 16, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

THE open letter of Professor X is so 
well done that it deserves less comment 
than approval. It is no over-statement 
of the situation either in regard to the 
hold-over from seminary history or the 
present unreadiness for current de- 
velopments. To the roster of top-rank 
European scholars who have received 
interpretation for English readers by 
other than Lutherans, there should be 
added the names of Heim and Boehmer. 
And the list of other fine scholars yet 
deserving of interpretation by Amer- 
ican Lutherans'is still very long. One 
or two have somehow gained an unwar- 
ranted prejudice before getting respect- 
ful attention. In the world of thought 
things are happening for which we are 
not prepared to get the benefit. 

It is ill-proportioned tribute to Luther 
—who took such a daring risk in his 
day—that we hesitate to risk all his 
ideas in our day, but rather allow some 
to lie unused. Luther’s conflict with 
Erasmus, his differences with Melanch- 
thon, and on the other hand his re- 
jection of the superficiality of the rad- 
icals; should all be a constant urge to 
us that we be not content with part- 
way championing of the Gospel. The 
word “sub-Lutheran” is well put and 
ought to stick in our vocabularies. 

Poor Professor X. He had to accept 
the name with which he was christened 
by the previous writer. (X in mathe- 
matics and elsewhere is used to desig- 
nate an unknown quantity.) I, for one, 
would like to have him to be a known 
quantity; for he certainly is not an un- 
knowing quantity. A. L. ANGERSBACH. 


Can Nothing Be Done? 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

As a layman, I am very much inter- 
ested in the letter addressed to Pro- 
fessor X, and his reply in your January 
12 issue. With the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor X no one can seriously disagree. 
The question addressed to the church 
is, “Can nothing be done about it?” 

When he states that the mood of the 
chureh does not seem to promise a rad- 
ical change in our system of theological 
education, one is forcibly reminded that 
human nature never seems to want what 
is good for it. In like manner, the 
church may often be held guilty of the 
same attitude. If the results attained 
thus far are considered, one would be 
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led to believe that the church is not in 
the mood for a Contributory Pension 
Plan, and yet the church needs it, and 
that badly. 

I’ve long felt that we had more semi- 
naries than were actually needed; al- 
though the thought that so many teach- 
ers were needed to man them is new to 
me. My solution would not remedy that 
situation, but might give better results 
in the use of our available man-power. 
Where is the synod or group of synods 
that would be willing to convert their 
particular seminary into a graduate 
school? I believe we should have a Lu- 
theran university with a graduate 
school as one of its schools. Since that 
is not to be expected in the immediate 
future, the next best would be to have 
a graduate school of theology; and our 
established institution would fit into 
that picture nicely. Control of that 
school should be placed in the U. L. 
C. A. with a charter so arranged that 
other Lutheran synods might enter as 
partners in the enterprise. Would the 
cost be excessive? Would it be consid- 
ered revolutionary for synods, under 
certain conditions, to subsidize pastors 
studying in that school in the same 
manner as they grant aid to ministerial 
students? 

Secondly, it is my thought that we 
should also have a special school for the 
training of missionary pastors, teachers, 
and lay workers. Would it not be feasi- 


ble to give training to our mission, 


workers whom we propose to send out 
in the language of the particular field in 
which they propose to work? Would 
that not utilize valuable time and give 
them at least preparatory training along 
this line while they are being fitted 
otherwise? Here we would need the 
co-operation of another synod or group 
of synods to convert another seminary 
into such a school, or perhaps both 
schools referred to might be housed on 
the same campus. 

May I remind the valiant souls who 
look forward to greater things that 
more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of. Many of us 
will have answered the last roll call be- 
fore that longed for day comes when in 
these Americas, North and South, Lu- 
theranism will know no race or color 
or synodical dress, but will be one even 
as we have one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. But before answering that 
final roll call we can pray and labor 
and have the assurance that the Apostle 
Paul had when he said, “I have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God giveth the 
increase.” LAYMAN. 


Armed Service Requests 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the office of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s Service Com- 
mission in Minneapolis, Minn., which 
expresses requests for 

1. Communion Cards 

2. Phonograph Needles 

Concerning these two the Service 
Commission, through Miss Marcella 
Benson, secretary, writes as follows: 


HAVE THEY COMMUNION CARDS? 

“OccASIONALLY we hear from chap- 
lains that men have come to them for 
communion, and although they have 
stated their membership as of the Lu- 
theran Church they have not had the 
communion record eard. Now this card 
is not essential to their receiving com- 
munion, but it does serve a very definite 
purpose; and if the men and women of 
your church do not have them, write 
today for a supply. 

“The card, when properly filled out 
by the home pastor, introduces the 
service man to the chaplain and assures 
him that he is a member in good stand- 
ing of a Lutheran Church. It carries a 
record of his attendance at communion 
while in the service, and the home pas- 
tor will welcome this record. It keeps 
him in touch with his home church and 
ever mindful of his membership and 
obligations thereto. 

“The cards may be secured by writ- 
ing to: 

Service Commission 
National Lutheran Council, 
915 Metropolitan Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn.” 


WANTED: PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 

“THe other day a strange request— 
yet not strange—came to us from an 
overseas chaplain. He asked that we 
tell the family and friends of men and 
women now stationed overseas that 
some of the choicest items they can 
send are phonograph needles. If your 
own service man or woman does not 
have a phonograph, it is very likely that 
his friends, or someone next to him, 
has one, and the scarcity of phonograph 
needles becomes a problem. You will 
be doing them a great favor if you will 
enclose some needles with your letters. 

“While we are writing, may we add 
that this chaplain, and all other chap- 
lains, repeatedly tell us of the neces- 
sity that these men and women hear 
from home and friends often. Letters 
continue to be one of the most impor- 
tant morale building influences.” 
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Up New York Way 


A Stirring Story of the Discovery and Translation of 


the Colonial Dutch Records 


By PAUL C. WHITE 


One of the unique pieces of work in the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York has been undertaken and completed by synod’s Committee on 
Documentary History. The Rev. Dr. Harry J. Kreider, chairman of the 
committee, has pursued this matter to its completion. The story has in it 
all the elements of adventure that one could find in the search for unknown 


historical documents. 

The United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, preparing to celebrate the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 


DR. HARRY J. KREIDER, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Documentary History of the 
United Lutheran Synod of 
New York 


founding of the New York Ministerium 
—which event was celebrated in 1936— 
undertook to assemble a complete 
documentary history of its life. One of 
the first details to be undertaken was 
to discover the early Dutch records 
pertaining to colonial Lutheranism. The 
original chairman of the committee, the 
late Rev. Dr. George L. Kieffer, was 
charged with the assembling of this his- 
tory, and Dr. Kreider, the present 
chairman, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of locating the Amsterdam 
records in Amsterdam, Holland. 

The only records that could be found 
in the United States from Amsterdam 
had been transcribed by Dr. John 
Nicum, but it was only fragmentary. 

The quest took our committee finally 
to Amsterdam, Holland, and, after two 
years of fruitless effort, in August 1937, 
the: Executive Committee of the Lu- 
theran World Convention held its meet- 
ing in the city of Amsterdam, and one 
of the American delegates, the Rev. Dr. 
Abdel R. Wentz, met the newly ap- 
pointed Archivist of the Amsterdam 
Lutheran Church, Mr. Simon Hart. As 
a result, the records pertaining to New 
York were catalogued. An agreement 
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was made with Mr. Hart to make pho- 
tostatic copies of the collection. 

Mr. Simon Hart, the Archivist of the 
Amsterdam Church, undertook the 
making of photostatic copies of all this 
material, and the collection of nearly 
400 pages for the years 1649 to 1772 
arrived in America just prior to the 
Nazi invasion of Holland. 


Chairman Kreider States 


“The first clue to the Amsterdam 
records I found in the correspondence 
of Dr. Nicum, which was stacked away 
somewhere in synod’s archives at Wag- 
ner College. He had gotten about 
twenty pages of the records, but the 
correspondence led me to believe,there 
were more at Amsterdam. 

“Correspondence with Amsterdam 
brought no results. The old archivist 
had died; the records were not cat- 
alogued; and no one could be found to 
make d_ search in the archives to learn 
what was there. It looked hopeless. 

“When I learned that Dr. Wentz was 
going to Amsterdam (and shortly be- 
fore that I had learned of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hart, the new archivist at 

msterdam), I arranged with the two 
/men to get together in Amsterdam. The 


result was the preliminary catalogue of 
the records there. 

“T’ve had voluminous correspondence 
with Mr. Hart, checking back and forth 
to get all the records. For example, the 
Amsterdam Consistory minutes would 
mention the receipt of a letter of a cer- 
tain date; a check might reveal that 
that letter was not among the photo- 
stats sent here; and sometimes cor- 
respondence continued for several 
months until the missing letter was 
found. In this way we were able to 


MR. SIMON HART, archivist of 
the Lutheran Church, Amsterdam, 
Holland, who made early Dutch 
records available to the United 
Synod of New York 


locate all but a few items; correspond- 
ence being abruptly cut off with the 
Nazi invasion.” 


Dr. Kreider Foresees Trouble 

We wish to congratulate Chairman 
Kreider for his foresight in having all 
of the photostats photographed on 
micro-film, for the last consignment of 
100 pages which was being returned to 
Mr. Hart for transcription was lost, but 
the micro-film made it possible to re- 
store the lost items. 

Chairman Kreider exercised his fore- 
sight also in looking about for someone 


‘to translate these documents, and he 


found this person in Albany. Mr. A. J. 
F. vanLaer, Archivist of the State of 
New York (retired in 1940 from state 


THE EARLIEST WRITTEN RECORD KNOWN 
TO EXIST CONCERNING THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN NEW YORK. It is written in 
Dutch and is the entry in the Minutes of the 
Consistory of the Lutheran Church in Amster- 
dam, Holland, October 12, 1649. 


Translated, it reads: 

There was opened and read the letter from 
some members in New Netherland, who de- 
clared themselves to be adherents of our re- 
ligion of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
requesting that they may be supplied there 
with a pastor. 

It is decided to keep this matter, as being of 
far-reaching consequence, under considera- 
tion, in order later, after mature deliberation, 
to take action thereon and accordingly to 
make such answer as shall be found proper. 
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service), and he was secured to under- 


_ take the translation of this Dutch ma- 
terial. This has just now been trans-. 


lated in its entirety, and we present a 
brief gist of some of the interesting his- 
torical items that were uncovered. 


The Dutch Lutherans Had Courage 

The Amsterdam records of nearly 
400 pages are of. inestimable value in 
giving us the inside story of the heroic 
struggle of the Lutherans in New York, 
begun, nearly three centuries ago, to 
establish a church of their own. 

It is amazing what courage these peo- 
ple had. The Dutch controlled New 
York in those early years, and per- 
mitted only the Reformed Church to 
function. The Lutherans, who made up 
a goodly proportion of the population, 
were naturally not satisfied. So they 
got together in 1649, and sent a dele- 
gation to Holland to appeal to the Dutch 
Lutheran Church at Amsterdam to send 
them a pastor. 

Their efforts were rewarded by se- 
vere persecution in New York, and the 
Amsterdam Lutherans could do little to 
help them. For eight years every effort 
was made on both sides of the Atlantic 
to secure permission to send a Lu- 
theran pastor, but without avail. Finally, 
the Amsterdam Church defied the au- 
thorities by sending the first pastor, 
Ernest Gutwasser. It appears that it 


' was one of the New York City mem- 


bers, Paul Schrick, who found the can- 
didate in Europe and brought him to 
Amsterdam to be ordained and com- 
missioned to go to New York. 


Pastor Gutwasser Sent Home 

Pastor Gutwasser was allowed to re- 
main only a year and a half. He re- 
ceived rough handling by the Dutch 
authorities, and was finally deported 


_ for the “crime” of wanting to minister 


to his fellow-Lutherans. The people 
could do nothing further for five years, 


_until the English captured New York 


from the Dutch in 1664, and granted 
religious freedom to all Protestants. 
This did not, however, bring an end 
to the problems of the Lutherans. They 
had to wait for more than four years 
before a pastor could be found in 
Europe who was willing to come to 
New York. He, Jacob Fabritius, was 
an unfortunate choice. He started off 
well enough, but soon got into serious 
trouble, which led the lay readers to 
appeal to the Governor for his removal. 
It was only upon the arrival of the 
third pastor, Bernhard Arnzius, in 1671 
(nearly a quarter of a century after the 
first delegation had gone to Holland!), 
that things went fairly smoothly. 
Arnzius was a faithful pastor, and 
served twenty years, until his death. 
But the two congregations in New York 
City and Albany never became strong, 
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By L. W. SIFFERD 
In fairest yesterday there bloomed 
The roses in the garden—red 


And white and crimson: many grew 
The clusters ere the summer fled. 


Long gone are all these roses now— 
Just faded pictures hanging on 

The wall of memory. And yet 
The things in life that we have known; 


The kindly thoughts, the humble deeds 
That come from loving hearts and 
true: 
The memory of these remain 
To cheer us in the things we do. 


Shanesville, Ohio. 


because losses in members before 
Arnzius arrived could not be overcome. 
Then, when Arnzius died in 1691, the 
congregations went almost out of ex- 
istence, for it was eleven years before 
a new pastor could be secured. 


Justus Falckner Served New York 

The year 1703 marks a new starting 
point. That year Justus Falckner, a 
young business man in Philadelphia— 
though previously educated for the 
ministry at Halle, Germany—was or- 
dained in Old Swedes Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and came immediately to 
New York, for a distinguished ministry 
of twenty years. * 

Falckner faced a most discouraging 
situation. The congregation in New 
York City had dwindled to a handful 
of members. There were no Bibles, 
catechisms, or hymn books, and the old 


church building needed extensive re-' 


pairs. In Albany, conditions were even 
worse. The old chapel was almost in 
ruins, the congregation virtually dis- 
banded, and there was not even a 
church council to hold together what 
remained of the group. 

In spite of these tremendous dif- 
ficulties, Falekner set to work deter- 
minedly and hopefully, and before his 
death the Lutheran Church was firmly 
established not only in New York, but 
also in East New Jersey. He visited 
Lutherans wherever they had settled. 
In 1715, for example, he traveled 1,200 
miles, which was no mean feat for those 
days. At the time of his death in 1723 
there were at least fourteen organized 
congregations, ten of them in New York 
and three in East New Jersey. 


Berkenmeyer's Work Recorded in 
Holland 

Falckner was followed by an even 
more distinguished pastor, Wilhelm C. 
Berkenmeyer, who came from Ham- 
burg, Germany. He arrived in 1725, 
and served for twenty-six years until 
his death. His outstanding work was 


in the organization of the church. He 
early realized that he could not him- 
self care for all the scattered congrega- 
tions, so he organized them into five 
parishes, and appealed to Hamburg to 
send more pastors. By 1743 he had 
enough pastors to man all the parishes, 
and by the time of his death in 1751 
there were at least twenty-three es- 
tablished congregations, of which all 
but seven are still in existence. 

Berkenmeyer completed also the or- 
ganization of the individual congrega- 
tions by providing them with their 
first constitution. He used the consti- 
tution of the Amsterdam Lutheran 
Church, and adapted it to the colonial 
churches. So well did he do this that 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg later com- 
mented thatethe constitution was 
“adapted very suitably to American 
conditions.” 

Although the records from Amster- 
dam extend to 1722, there are only a 
few that deal with conditions beyond 
Berkenmeyer’s time. In that connec- 
tion, too, it should be stated that we 
will get a more complete picture of 
Berkenmeyer’s great work when the 
extensive collection of records from the 
Hamburg Lutheran Church are trans- 
lated. The Hamburg records were un- 
known until a few years ago, and the 
synod’s Documentary History Commit- 
tee is giving them major attention. 


Amsterdam Records to Be Published 


Synod’s Committee on Documentary 
History has been exceedingly fortunate 
in having received an offer from the 
New York Public Library, through 
Robert W. Hill, Keeper of Manuscripts, 
and Deoch Fulton, editor of the Li- 
brary’s Bulletin, to publish the trans- 
lations in their Bulletin. Sometime in 
1944, the Library plans to publish the 
translation in book form. This will 
make them available to the members 
of the United Lutheran Church who 
may be interested in these original - 
documents. Full announcement to the 
readers of THe LUTHERAN will be made 
when the book is published and the 
material is available. 

The entire collection of photostats, 
typewritten material, and originals of 
Mr. vanLaer’s translations have been 
deposited by the Committee on Docu- 
mentary History upon approval of the 
Executive Committee, in the New York 
Public Library, so that the records 
might be readily accessible to all 
scholars. 

Because of the present uncertainty 
as to what has happened to the original 
manuscripts in Amsterdam, Holland, 
we wish to congratulate Dr. Kreider 
and the various members of his com- 
mittee upon the very excellent piece of 
work that they have so carefully un- 
dertaken and seen to completion. 
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An Inner Mission Youth Organization 


Tus is a formal introduction, pre- 
senting to you who are not acquainted, 
a youthful organization of our church, 
the Inner Mission Youth Council of 
Pittsburgh. 

Look twice when you say, “Pleased 
to meet you.” You are in the presence 
of a group worthy of respect. It is a 
pleasant experience to meet the dy- 
namic young people of this organiza- 
tion. You will be most pleased to learn 
of their activity, the enthusiastic spirit 
that motivates their service, the energy, 
the beauty, the zeal that characterizes 
their labor. A 

The Youth Council was born in the 
minds of some quick-thinking people 
who can see that what the youth of our 
churches have wanted for a long time 
is a chance to do something worth 
while. First, a general outline of op- 
portunities for service and for training 
in bigger work was formulated into a 
purpose for the Council. Then an in- 
vitation was sent to each of the Lu- 
theran churches participating in Inner 
Mission work in Pittsburgh to send rep- 
resentatives to the first meeting. From 
the beginning the response was good, 
and the organization is gaining in num- 
bers and strength steadily, although 
many of the men who at first contrib- 
uted much have now been called into 
the armed services and are away. The 
organization stands today a living re- 
buttal to any accusation that there is a 
lack of spirituality on the part of our 
church’s youth. When given the oppor- 
tunity, they do not fail in the perform- 
ance. 


Good Will Prevails 

Those who have given their love to 
this group are not drawn to it by the 
molasses of spectacular, romantic work, 
as you might suppose. They are not 
permitted to take over what rightfully 
belongs to one of training and experi- 
ence, which is the joy of the Inner Mis- 
sion call. Theirs is the dull detail, the 
routine work, the simple mechanical 
duties. So often there is the tendency 
in all this kind of labor toward monot- 
ony; but the Youth Council makes it a 
happy party, singing as they work, 
achieving assembly line results with 
little effort and a lot of good will. 

A number of factors contribute to 
its spirit. First of all, I think these 
youth sense the importance of their 
work in the Kingdom of God and its 
helpfulness to men. There is a great 


* Dr. H. W. Foster, Superintendent of the 
Inner Mission Society of Pittsburgh, has written 
Tue LurHeran concerning Mr. Wolf: “He is a 
middler of the seminary and spent a year doing 
intern work with us visiting the larger Pitts- 
burgh hospitals.” Ep. 
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By EDWARD WOLF,* Seminarian 


interest among them in all Inner Mis- 
sion activity, and to: have a least part 
in it is an honor, even though they do 
no more than fold paper, fill envelopes, 
or type addresses. At Christmas time 
the huge task of packing candy and 
gifts for thousands of people in the in- 
stitutions has meaning—the real spirit 
of Christmas giving changes a madden- 
ing job into a joyful, purposeful service. 


Projects of the Group 


This ambitious crowd has projects of 
its own. The peculiar problems of war 
times have presented opportunities for 
new types of aid. Some of the members 
regularly entertain service men in their 
homes, treating them to a home-cooked 
Sunday dinner and an evening’s enter- 
tainment. The group holds special 
meetings to which the men in uniform 
who are stationed in Pittsburgh are in- 
vited. The aim is to keep in contact 
with those from among the group who 
have been stationed in far-away camps. 
Stories of the hospitality of the Coun- 
cil have been carried into camps a long 
way off, and brought back again. 

Recently a number of girls have been 
giving much appreciated help to Rassa- 
vant Hospital, one of many institutions 
suffering from serious labor problems. 
Their service here reaches out also to 
the patients in the hospital, for they 
bring to them regular song services 
along with a religious message by their 
“chaplain,” individual visiting, and re- 
ligious literature. 

Although the work itself is of so great 
importance. in their minds, each thinks 
of his own work in a humble and sim- 
le way. Here is the beauty of real 

' Christian spirit. One example will ex- 
plain: At one of the meetings a chair- 
man of a committee was asked to make 
a report on a particular project. It had 
called for some extended work. 

“We just did it,’ the girl replied in a 
matter of fact way. 

“But can’t you tell us more about it?” 
the president insisted, himself some- 
what taken aback. 

“That’s all,” was the reply. 


Monthly Meetings Held 


The Council holds monthly meetings. 
These consist of a devotional address 
by the chaplain (a young minister of 
the city), a business and educational 
meeting, and a social hour. There are 
never any strangers at these meetings. 
There are always new faces, but never 
strangers. They come from all parts of 
the city, but they just seem to belong 
together. They seem to sense from the 
start that they are one, and belong to 


one great church, and serve one Lord. 
It takes but a minute to get acquainted 
and to feel at home. You don’t even 
wait for introductions. This fellowship, 
sense of brotherhood, solidarity, all of 
which erases strangeness, makes the 
organization almost unique. 

In the program scheduled for this 
winter are highlights which bring to 
them speakers prominent in the life of 
the community with real messages on 
the problems of our day. Beside these, 
members of the Inner Mission staff are 
presenting a picture of mission work 
to those who desire it, with the hope 
that they will carry it on to interest 
others. 

It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce this group to you. I hope you will 
share my high hopes for the future of 
our church based on an acquaintance 
with these, our brothers and sisters. 


How the Chaplain Serves 
(Continued from page 7) 


Hospital Visitation 

is another means of spreading cheer 
and encouragement. In every section 
there are general hospitals, station hos- 
pitals, evacuation hospitals, and dispen- 
saries, all of which are filled with sol- 
diers who are anxious for a chaplain’s 
visit. In my unit we keep in the chap- 
lain’s office a daily record of every en- 
trance to a»hospital and of every dis- 
charge from a hospital, and I go to the 


battalions and companies to get each . 


man’s mail and deliver it to him. In 
many cases the mail has been delayed 
because of changes of location and 
transfers from one hospital to another; 
and to have such delayed mail actually 
delivered was number one morale 
booster. Some fellows want personal 
articles brought to them from their 
companies. Some have messages to be 
taken to a buddy or to an officer. Thus 
the chaplain’s visit becomes a medium 
of cheer and assistance as well as of 
spiritual enlightenment. Anyone who 
is sick or wounded lying on a hospital 
cot in a strange country, welcomes such 
a visit. 


Singing Always Welcomed 


Then there are always fellows who 
enjoy having part in a song fest. In one 
location before the Special Service had 
their program in operation my corporal 
and I went out nearly every evening 
into a different company or battalion, 
set up our organ in a suitable place (in 
the open) and started to sing old fa- 
miliar songs: “Pack Up Your Trou- 
bles,’ “Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River,” “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” 
“You Are My Sunshine,” etc. Not many 
minutes passed until the whole crowd 
was there, calling for numbers, of their 
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own suggestion. Sometimes we made it 
a hymn sing and had prayer. It was 
always a good opportunity to announce 
the church services. ' 

In another place there were winding 
trails up a mountainside and we took 
groups of fellows there for walks and 
for personal chats. When we were near 
the seaside we went with groups for 
walks along the beach or for-a swim. 


Correspondence 

Letter writing is also a fruitful field 
in the chaplain’s work. A soldier has 
a problem concerning which he wants 
the chaplain to write to his parents, 
wife, sweetheart, or pastor. Parents at 
home write and ask the chaplain to be 
on the lookout for their son and to take 
an interest in him. One man said that 
his parents were so upset and worried 
about his being away that he thought 
it would help considerably if the chap- 
lain wrote to them. And it did; for 
they answered my return mail, express- 
ing profuse thanks for my interest in 
their son. Parents in New Jersey wrote 
asking me to look for their son some- 
where in North Africa. Strangely 
enough, several days later the son was 
on a detail to clean the very chapel and 
recreation hall in which I had my office 
at the time. He himself had not yet 
heard from his parents. Pastors have 
_written in answer to my letters saying 
that it was a blessing and a comfort to 
parents and loved ones to know that a 
chaplain was interested in their soldier. 
Chaplains’ letters are written also to 
other chaplains and to other command- 
ing officers concerning the men. 

It is a joy and a privilege to be ac- 
cepted by the Commanding Officer and 
his staff and to have his hearty approval. 

It is also most heartening to sense the 
support of the Church at home as evi- 
denced by their prayers, their encour- 
aging words, and the abundance of 
supplies that come through the National 
Lutheran Council, from funds provided 
in the Lutheran World Action appeal. 

Thus the chaplain’s work is designed 
and actually works out to guide, to 
help, to comfort, to steady the faith. 


New Church Dedicated 


South Pottstown, Pa. St. John’s 
Church was dedicated January 2 by 
Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. Pastor Henry 
B. Luffberry presented the keys of the 

_ church to Dr. Fischer, and the ministers 
assisting in the service carried the Bible 
and the sacramental vessels to the 
chancel. Dr. Fischer preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. Karl S. Henry, su- 
perintendent of the Board of Home 
- Missions, explained how benevolence 
gifts make possible the building of new 
churches. 
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Pastors Institute at 


Rochester 
By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


A sIgniricant Pastors’ Institute, 
marking a splendid new relationship 
between the Philadelphia Seminary and 
the United Synod of New York. was 
held January 19 and 20, at the Church 
of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., 
Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., and the Rev. 
Alfred L. Beck pastors. 

Drs. O. Frederick Nolde, Russell D. 
Snyder, and. Theodore G. Tappert, 
seminary professors, were the chief 
speakers. The meeting was arranged 
by the Committee on Seminaries of the 
Board of Education of the synod, and 
the chairman of that committee, the 
Rev. Hugo L. Dressler (Atonement, 
Buffalo), was chairman of the Institute. 

Dr. Nolde’s topics were “Significant 
Trends in the Christian Movement To- 
ward World Order,” and “Government 
Proposals in the Light of Christian 
Principles.” He was able to make a 
thorough interpretation of these themes, 
since he is an active member of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Dr. Snyder’s topics presented a happy 
combination of the scholarly and the 
practical, with the titles, “Recent De- 
velopments in the Field of New Testa- 
ment Research,” and “The Preaching of 
Repentance.” 

Dr. Tappert made a masterly presen- 
tation of his two topics, ‘““The Reforma- 
tion and Religious Toleration,’ and 
“The Prospects of Roman Catholicism in 
America.” The latter topic was espe- 
cially intriguing, since it showed the 
many problems which the Roman 
Church faces in our country, under a 
leadership which, however, is aggres- 
sive. 


An Evaluation 


There was unanimous consent by the 
pastors that the institute was worth 
while, and they requested that a similar 
institute be held next year. Those in 
attendance came not only from Buf- 
falo, Syracuse, and Rochester, but sev- 
eral came upwards of 150 miles. One 
of the “students” was ordained over 
fifty years ago. Another institute is be- 
ing arranged for New York City May 
9 and 10 or 10 and 11; and it is hoped 
that arrangements can be made for 
others at Albany and New Haven; thus 
giving all pastors of the synod an op- 
portunity to attend. 

Dr. Nolde said of the institute, “We 
are happy for the opportunity to cement 
relations and promote co-operation be- 
tween the seminary and your synod.” 
Pastor Dressler, pointing out the long- 


standing connection between the Phila- 
delphia Seminary and the New York 
Synod, said, “We sincerely hope that 
such a worth while project may become 
a permanent institution in our synod.” 
The alumni may feel proud and sat- 
isfied that the seminary faculty is 
maintaining its traditional leadership 
and high standard. 


Dr. E. A. Trabert Retires 
from Active Ministry 


Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, for forty-six 
years pastor in the Lutheran Church, 
and for the past twenty-five years pas- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church, Oakland, 
Calif., tendered his resignation at the 
recent annual meeting. This came as a 
shock to the people whom he has served 
so faithfully, and they unwillingly ac- 
ceded to his wishes that the resignation 
be accepted as of June 30. 

Dr. Trabert was ordained in LaCrosse, 
Wis., in 1898, and served pastorates in 
Braddock, Uniontown and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lima, Ohio; and 
Oakland. Few pastors can look back on 
such a long and splendid service in one 
parish. With the exception of ten mem- 
bers who helped in the organization of 
the parish, he has received all the pres- 
ent membership into the congregation, 
baptized their children, officiated at 
their marriages, conducted their fu- 
nerals, and served as their friend, com- 
forter and spiritual leader. 

Reports indicated splendid progress 
during 1943, notwithstanding the strain 
and difficulties of these war times. The 
baptized membership of the congrega- 
tion is 425; the confirmed membership 
277. The treasurer reported that the 
church is free of all indebtedness, and 
that during the past year more than one 
fifth of the entire income was. devoted 
to missions and benevolent objects. In 
addition, more than $2,000 has been in- 
vested in war bonds, looking toward 
future expansion. 

The outstanding organization of the 
church is St. Michael’s Guild, a group 
of women who on the first Wednesday 
of each month serve at the Lutheran 
Service Center in the King George 
Hotel, San Francisco. During the year 
they served 6,500 men in uniform. Their 
greatest activity, however, is in Red 
Cross work, where a group of thirty- 
two meets every Tuesday in the parish 
house. 

Dr. Trabert has been president of the 
Synod of California, and has repre- 
sented that body through its Board of 
Foreign Missions on the Pacific Coast. 
He has been active in interdenomina- 
tional work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Trabert have bought a 
home in Oakland, to which they will 
retire after June 30. 
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Faithful Service Appreciated 


A VERY impressive service was held 
recently in Trinity Church, Sioux City, 
Iowa, when Dr. A. G. Heitman, prin- 
cipal of Central 
High School, 
was honored 
upon comple- 
tion of thirty 
years of con- 
tinuous teach- 
ing of the Adult 
Bible Class in 
Trinity Church 
School. Brief 
addresses were 
made by mem- 
bers of the 
class, and Dr. 
W. A. Voss, the 
pastor, on behalf of the church school, 
presented Dr. Heitman with a copy of 
Moffatt’s Translation of the Bible with 
his name and years of service in gold 
on the cover. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Walter Cowen was installed 
as pastor of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Baisley Park, Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., January 30. The service 
was conducted by the. Rev. Walter 
Ruccius, president of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York. The Rev. C. Henry Thomsen of 
Good Shepherd Church, South Ozone 
Park, was liturgist. The charge to the 
pastor was given by the Rev. W. C. J. 
Weidt, member of the synodical Home 
Missions Comittee, and pastor of the 
home church of the pastor elect. The 
Rev. William T. Heil of Little Neck, 
classmate and close friend of Mr. 


Dr. A. G. Heitman 


~ 


Cowen, delivered the charge to the FHM 


gregation. The junior and senior choir, 
of Incarnation Church sang_ special 
music. Following the service a recep- 
tion luncheon was conducted by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in the Sunday school. 

Pastor Cowen was graduated from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1931 and 
has served pastorates at Poestenkill, 
N. Y., and Red Bank, N. J., during 
which time a church building program 
was successfully completed. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Albert Schilke, who 
served the congregation for ten years 
before he resigned to accept a position 
as Board Missionary with the Board of 
American Missions. 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Miss Mabel 
Elsie Locker, and Dr. S. White Rhyne, 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
of the U. L. C. A., are appointees to the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation scheduled to meet in Chicago, 
Ill., February 7-12. At these sessions 
probably 1,500 persons from all parts 
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of the United States and the provinces 
of Canada will be in attendance. 


The Rev. F. H. Goos resigned the pas- 
torate of Zion Church, Egg Harbor, 
N. J., to take charge of the Lutheran 
Service Center in Newport News, Va. 


Paul M. Kinports, D.D., was installed 
as pastor of St. Matthew Church, 
Charleston, S. C., Sunday afternoon, 
December 12. The charge to the pastor 
was delivered by the president of the 
Southern Conference of the South 
Carolina Synod, the Rev. F. W. Brandt, 
and the charge to the congregation by 
the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president of 
the synod, who also performed the act 
of installation. 

St. Matthew’s reports 1,608 baptized, 
1,155 confirmed, and 1,007 communing 
members; and 87 per cent of the con- 
firmed members communing during the 
year 1943. 


January 15, the Rev. R. C. Lauffen- 
burger closed a seven-year pastorate 
of the Delmont-Export Parish, Pa., that 
he might accept the call of the First 
Lutheran Church, Ridgway, Pa. Dur- 
ing his pastorate at Delmont many im- 
provements were made that served to 
strengthen the two congregations spir- 
itually and physically. In Salem 
Church, Delmont, a two-manual small 
Wicks pipe organ was installed, new 
carpet was laid in the church, a cross, 
candlesticks and vases were placed on 
the altar, and the Margaret Zundel Mis- 
sionary Society and a Junior Choir 
were organized. In Emmanuel, Export, 
a cross and candlesticks were placed 
on the altar and a fund was established 
for the erection of a much-needed ad- 
dition to the church as soon as condi- 
tions warrant it. 

In both congregations the amount 
contributed for benevolence increased 
each year and 1943 found Salem, Del- 
mont, paying the apportionment with 
an excess. 

Pastor Lauffenburger was installed in 
First Church, Ridgway, Pa., as the suc- 
cessor to Pastor Paul E. Keyser Jan- 
uary 16, the act of installation being 
performed by H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod. 


The Rev. Alfred Mendenhall accepted 
a call to the pastorate of Scherer 
Memorial Church, Chapman, Kan., and 
began his new work February 1. He 
was pastor at Walton, Nebr. Mr. Men- 
denhall succeeds the Rev. G. K. Myk- 
land, who left Chapman last October to 
become pastor of a church in Iowa. 


The Rev. Otto K. Oelke, on leave of 
absence from St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, 
Kan., entered the chaplaincy March 4, 
1942, and is the only Lutheran chaplain 
at Camp Shelby, Miss. January 1, 1944, 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. 


The Rev. Harvey C. Seebach was in- 
stalled as pastor of the new Lutheran 
mission congregation, Faith, Lilac Way, 
Robbinsdale, Minn.,- Sunday evening, 
January 16. This congregation held its 
first services June 6, 1943, and has a 
communicant membership of 67, a Sun- 
day school enrollment of 45, and a 
Women’s Missionary Society, Junior 
Choir and a confirmation class. 

The Service of Installation was con- 
ducted by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, 
who also gave the charge to the congre- 
gation. Dr. W. P. Christy gave the 
charge to the pastor. The Rev. Paul L. 
Wetzler and the Rev. E. J. Wackernagel, 
president of the conference, assisted in 
the service. 

Mr. Seebach was ordained by the 
Missouri Synod in 1927, and served as a 
missionary until the latter part of 1933. 
For the past ten years he has worked in 
the field of Vocational Guidance, coun- 
seling and personnel work. His interest 
in the church has, brought him back 
into the active ministry. The congre- 
gation is on a good financial footing and 
has a building fund to be used when 
opportunity offers. 


Chaplain Albert W. Shumaker, for- 
merly pastor of the Church of the 
Ascension, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain. 


Chieige Church Dedicated 


Chicago, Ill. The beautiful new Edge- 
brook Lutheran Church, the Rev. A. 
Howard Weeg pastor, was: dedicated 
December 12 by Dr. A. M. Knudsen of 
the Board of American Missions. The 
liturgist was the Rev. L. O. Cooperrider, 
president of the Chicago Conference. 
The dedication message :was brought by 
Dr. Armin G. Weng of the Illinois 
Synod. The congregation overflowed 
the seating capacity of the church. 

Edgebrook Church was organized less 
than four years ago in one of the finest 
residential areas of Chicago. To Mr. 
Ellwood Bowman of the Board of 
American Missions goes much credit 
for his readiness to help in financing the 


new structure, into which also have © 


gone funds from the synod and from the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society. 
The congregation gave more than 
$15,000 to the building fund; a friend 
of the congregation gave the organ, the 
stained glass window in the chancel and 


-the candelabra. The marble altar, pul- 


pit, lectern, clergy seats, windows, pews, 
font, altar cross and candlesticks, offer- 
ing plates, and bulletin board are gifts. 

Special services continued through- 
out the week. A service at which the 
Rev. Harold E. Bernhard, who supplied 
the church during two vacancies, 
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preached; a special musical program 
to mark the dedication of the organ; 
and Community Night were among the 


occasions for the gathering of the con- 


gregation and their friends. Forty new 
members were recently received into 
the congregation, making a total of 
more than seventy new members dur- 
ing the present pastorate, which began 
in September 1943. 


A Mortgage Burning 


Wilmington, Del. Holy Trinity con- 
gregation, the Rev. James F. Kelly pas- 
tor, will enter the Lenten season in the 
spirit of rejoicing. February 20 Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, will deliver 
the sermon, after which Dr. Charles M. 
Stine, vice-president of the congrega- 
tion, will burn a $21,500 mortgage. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate of seventeen 
years the congregation raised $19,000 
for the mortgage and $11,000 interest. 

In preparation for the mortgage 
burning a get-together meeting will be 
held the evening of February 16 which 
is to be called Memory Lane. The pur- 
pose will be to give all interested 
parties an opportunity to learn the 
background of Holy Trinity. The au- 
dience is to be given opportunity to 
recite incidents and anecdotes which 
transpired through the early life and 
work of the congregation. 

At the congregational meeting Jan- 
uary 19 the treasurer’s report showed 
an expenditure of $12,500, of which 
$1,650 was for benevolence. This con- 
gregation supports the Agraharam 
Church and School in India and the 
Finnish Mission in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Canada. 

Action has been taken to approve the 
re-alignment of synods on the eastern 
territory of Pennsylvania; and steps 
have been begun looking toward be- 
coming a part of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


U.L.C.A. To Meet in Capital 


of Lutheranism 
(Continued from page 2) 


jacent states of Wisconsin and the 
Dakotas, the Lutheran Church is the 
largest denomination. There are more 
Lutheran churches in Minnesota than 
in Pennsylvania. Luther Seminary in 
St. Paul is the second largest in the 
land, with about twice the enrollment 
of our largest. Here also are Augsburg 
-College and Seminary, and Concordia 
College. Within fifty miles of the Twin 
Cities are Gustavus Adolphus and St. 
Olaf colleges. There are numerous 
junior colleges and academies in the 
state. 
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If You're Going to 


the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, My Friend Flicka, Re- 
port from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
The Silent Village, Spitfire, This Is the 
Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, Corvette K-225, 
Desert Victory, Destination Tokyo, Guadal- 
canal Diary, Holy Matrimony, Mission to 
Moscow, The Ox-Bow Incident, Sahara, 
Watch on the Rhine, The Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


The Fighting Seabees (Rep.). Susan 
Hayward, Dennis O’Keefe, John Wayne. 
Melodrama based on events pointing to 
need of armed construction battalions in 
combat areas, and exploits of first unit in 
Pacific area. ... False note struck by im- 
position of extraneous, contrived romance, 
but film manages to give convincing pic- 
ture of work of Seabees, maintain interest. 
Some grueling combat shots, over-use of 
drinking episodes. M, Y. 


‘Henry Aldrich Haunts a House (Par.). 
Jimmy Lydon, Chas. Smith. Melodrama. 
Henry and friends indulge in adventures 
of comic-strip type. .. . Series getting still 
further from everyday experiences of early 
attempts, approaches fantastic melodrama. 
Synthetic. Y. 


The Man from Down Under (MGM), 
Binnie Barnes, R. Carlson, Chas. Laughton, 
Donna Reed. Drama. Australian , soldier 
brings adopted orphans from Belgium after 
World War I, rears them in prize-fighting 
atmosphere, swaggers into present conflict. 
. . . Excessive drinking, unpleasant ele- 
ment in love story between boy and girl 
who believe themselves brother and sister 
mar this long, rambling tale that never 
quite comes to any point. Final combat 
scenes theatrical, unconvincing. M. 


*Madame Curie (MGM). A. Basserman, 
Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, Henry 
Travers, Robert Walker. Drama of long 
struggle of Pierre and Marie Curie to find 
secret of radium; their ideally happy mar- 
ried life, final world fame, death of Pierre. 
. . . Done with admirable restraint and 
absence of “glamor” which so often mars 
portrayal of any sort of love story, this 
chiefly makes scientific research an excit- 
ing, intelligible quest. Emphasis on desir- 
able aims, emotions, Inspiring. M, Y, C. 


Over the Wall (War.). J. Tully, Clarence 
Muse. Drama. How a priest, chaplain in a 
prison, aroused latent good in one incor- 
rigible inmate. . . . A brief, simply told 
film, but impressive in the sincere, sym- 
pathetic story it presents. M, Y. 


Sing a Jingle (Univ.). Allan Jones, June 
Vincent. Musical. The radio star doing 
war plant work incognito who reveals 
identity in final act to save war bond 
show. .. . Another in interminable list of 
trite, adolescent “musicals” ground out 
rapidly as vehicles for able singer. Stilted, 
moderately entertaining. M, Y, C. 


“MM” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 

“C” means “may appeal to children” 

* means “outstanding for family” 


The Twin Cities have the largest Lu- 
theran Student Foundation in the coun- 
try: there are 7,000 Lutheran students 
in non-Lutheran institutions, which 
are ministered to by this growing or- 
ganization. It has a full-time staff of 
three workers, with a board composed 
of members of all synods. It uses the 
entire building of the University Y. M. 
C. A. One outstanding feature of its 
work is that among student nurses, 
1,100 being enrolled. Speaking of 
nurses, there are three Lutheran hos- 
pitals in the cities, and they are among 
the finest. 

Governor Thye is an active Lutheran 
layman, as are one U. S. Senator and 
several Congressmen. The Lutherans 
have the largest number of members in 
the state legislature. The chaplains of 
the Senate and House are traditionally 
Lutheran. Well, this could go on and 
on; so what? It isn’t any particular 
credit to the Church that so many of 
these sturdy Vikings and Teutons set- 
tled here; but the fact is that they are 
here, and the Church is very much 
awake in ministering to them. Nor is it 
being disloyal to the U. L. C. A. when 


we praise these brethren of other 
bodies. They have a culture and piety 
and tradition somewhat different from 
ours, and it has developed into a virile, 
active factor in American church life. 
We love and admire our Lutheran 
friends in the great Northwest and 
earnestly covet their good will and con- 
fidence. 

We are equally anxious that the 
whole U. L. C, A. get better acquainted 
with these friends. We feel it a most 
significant thing that the largest Lu- 
theran group should meet in this whole- 
some Lutheran atmosphere. Surely 
Lutheran unity is the hope and prayer 
of us all. As the last war hastened the 
day of merger of our own dear Church, 
perhaps in the providence of God, this 
present world tragedy will tend to 
bring ‘about other Lutheran unions. So 
this truly ecumenical convention should 
be a great blessing to us all. 

Come to Minnesota next October and 
see for yourself the wonders of our 
common faith. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity to carry on an active courtship, 


. which we pray may culminate in a true 


marriage. 
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Hollywood Church Burns 
Mortgages 


“DEBT-FREE in ’43,” the slogan adopted 
by the church council of Hollywood 
Lutheran Church, became a _ reality 
Sunday night, December 26, 1943, when 
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OPPORTUNITY 
for Minister of Music 


Send qualifications and references. St. 
Matthew’s Ev. Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., c/o George J. Henise, 509 W. Phila- 
delphia St., York, Pa. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Ministers, Students and Church Workers 


Learn how to play and interpret music. 
Special Hymn Course. Sight Reading. 


Student Rates. 
Write A. J. A., ¢/o The Lutheran 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BANG 
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The Lutheran’s paper 
quota has been cut 


both of the church’s remaining mort- 
gages were burned at an impressive 
service held in connection with the reg- 
ular Sunday night service. 

Pastors of the neighboring Lutheran 
congregations and representatives of 
other Lutheran bodies on the west 
coast brought greetings. The main 
speaker of the evening was the Rev. Dr. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., president of the 
California Synod. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gustafson, the old- 
est charter members of the congrega- 
tion, burned the first mortgage, and the 
various members of the church council 
set fire to sections of the second mort- 
gage. 

Dr. Robert D. Kerstetter is pastor of 


the congregation. 


Congregations 


Charleston, S. C. December 12 the 
Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president of the 
South Carolina Synod, attended the 
service at Advent Church, Navy Yard, 
and preached for Pastor Dermon Sox. 
The pastor and congregation at Advent 
are ministering to the large number 
who live in this section. A.parish build- 
ing is being erected and new pews are 
being installed in the church. Begin- 
ning January 1, the congregatjon as- 
sumed responsibility for the full amount 
of the pastor’s salary after having re- 
ceived aid for the last few years. 


Gordon, Pa. The annual meeting of 
St. Paul’s Church was held January 19. 
The congregation met its benevolence 
apportionment in full for the twenty- 
sixth consecutive year; all bills were 
promptly paid; and the indebtedness 
was reduced $2,400. In October 1943 
the congregation took note of the serv- 
ices of Miss Clara Neugard, who for 
fifty consecutive years gave faithful, 
loyal service in the Bible school. 


29 % 


The War Production Board has ordered this drastic cut as a 
war measure due to the shortage of labor in paper production. 


THE EFFECT OF THIS ORDER— 
We can only carry subscriptions for several issues past the - 


expiration date. 
your renewal as soon as you receive the 


PLEASE, THEREFORE, be sure to send in 


FIRST RENEWAL NOTICE 
so that your subscription will not be interrupted during these 


trying days. 
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Sincerely yours, 


A.J.Arbogast, 
Circulation Manager. 


THE HAND CLASP 


[Dedicated to the widowed mother of two 
sons in service, the elder of whom was killed 
] 


in battle 
By E. C. DOLBEER 


WE walked, we three, my sons and I, 

We proudly walked, with hopes so high, 

Through days of childhood and of 
youth, 


And learned of courage, faith and truth. — 


Dear God, for those most blessed years, 
I thank Thee, Father, through my tears. 


He held this hand, my elder son; 

The younger clasped the other one; 

I feel them still through space and time 

And know that they’re forever mine. 

For those firm handclasps through the 
years, 

Father, I thank Thee through my tears. 


Our faith together we confessed, 

And, kneeling, were together blessed 
To learn of God’s forgiving grace, 
And God’s unfailing fond embrace. 

For faith that wavers not, nor fears, 

I thank Thee, Father, through my tears. 


Thou didst not spare Thine only Son. 

He comforts me with loving tone. 

“Dear One, My hands outstretched 
upon the Cross, 

Their hands and thine hold, without 
loss.” 

Then for the Cross which saves and 
cheers, 

I thank Thee, Jesus, through my tears. 


Brookville, Ohio. 


Millersburg, Pa. St. Paul’s Church 
remitted to the secretary of the synod 
$2,856 of which $1,541 was for appor- 


tioned benevolence. In the eight years — 


of the pastorate of the Rev. Charles L. 
Mogel more than $22,000 has been con- 
tributed for benevolence in thé synod 
and the U. L. C. A. Current expenses 
for the past year amounted to $5,562. 
Substantial contributions were made to 


Tressler Orphans’ Home, the Twenty- — 


fifth Anniversary Fund of the U. L. 
C. A., and the Building and Improve- 
ment Fund. The parsonage has been 
improved and the pastor’s salary was 
increased. The Sunday school increased 


its building fund by $1,800 during the: 


year, making a total of $5,500. 

The weekday church school, con- 
ducted on released time for the fourth 
year, has an enrollment of 142 children. 


This is about 40 per cent of the total 


enrollment of the five co-operating 
churches of the community. Chief 
among St. Paul’s contributions are the 


services of 103 persons of military age 


and qualifications. 


Old Zionville, Pa. Zion congregation 
during 1943 liquidated a debt of $7,000 
and also paid their apportionment in 
full. 
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At Your Bookstore ABINGDON -COKES 


Ilions Still Neca This Book! 
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Nearly One Million copies of STRENGTH FOR SERVICE already have gone 
to war . .. gone to war in the pockets and kit-bags of our men and women in 
Its 384 pages of daily inspirational messages have been worn | 
grimy and frayed by men in danger, men wounded and sick, men who tomor- | 
row will fill gaps in a front ranging from Arctic to Africa! | 
| 
| 


Ns SS 
Seals 


| Just the size for the uniform pocket, STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is available 


in two distinctive, durable bindings: 


BLUE for NAVY, COAST CUARD 
MERCHANT MARINES, WAVES 
SPARS 
Thanks to the 370 ministers, educators and laymen of all Protestant denomina- 
tions who prepared especially the devotional material for this unique hand- 
book—and to thinking pastors and church groups who have distributed it 
among their men and women in the service, STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is 


KHAKI for the ARMY 
MARINE CORPS and WACS 


... the book most appreciated 
—next to the Bible— 
by our armed forces! 


75 Cents Each $7.50 a Dozen 
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Oshkosh, Wis. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. Edward R. Wicklund pastor, re- 
ports a very successful financial year, 
with a reduction of the indebtedness by 
$2,700. Nor is it often that a congrega- 
tion can chronicle a gift such as the one 
received anonymously at Christmas for 
$5,000. Of this amount $1,000 was for 
the local church and $4,000 was desig- 
nated for the missionary work of the 
Church. This was sent via the treas- 
urer of the Synod of the Northwest to 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Board of American Missions. 


Philadelphia, Pa. January 16 the 
Church of the Redemption started a 
series of services to observe the fifteenth 
anniversary of its beginning. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, preached the sermon 
in the morning and led the thought of 
the Men of the Church in Bible Class 
session on the theme, “Race Relations.” 

In the afternoon a brief service of 
inspiration and thanksgiving was held 
at the Woerner home in Rhawnhurst, 
where the first group of Lutherans gath-~ 
ered to hold services under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. A. C. Schenck, who was 
then associate superintendent of Home 
Missions. A Community Service was 
held at 3.30 in the church with neigh- 
boring Lutheran pastors and pastors of 
the Protestant churches of the com- 
munity bringing greetings. The Rev. 
Bela Shetlock, president of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, brought greetings 
and delivered a brief message of in- 
spiration. Pastor Charles P. Cressman 
had a brief meditation. 

In the evening the Luther League 
continued the celebration with a for- 
eign missionary as the speaker. Motion 
pictures were shown dealing with the 
work in Africa, 
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The anniversary banquet and annual 
congregational meeting were held Jan- 
uary 19. The Rev. Karl Henry, super- 
intendent of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, brought a message of inspiration 
and encouragement to this growing 
mission. Forty members of the congre- 
gation are in the country’s service. 

January 23 the members, together 
with five new members, took Com- 
*‘munion. Throughout the year the va- 
rious organizations will observe their 
.fifteenth anniversaries, and appropriate 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
has only one U. L. C. A. congregation 
Please send names of your members coming 
to this fine industrial city to 


Trinity Lutheran Church 
GEORGE W. SCHILLINGER, D.D., Pastor 
1596 Lee Street 


Two blocks from state capitol 


and ambitious anniversary goals have 
been adopted. Pastors of the congrega- 
tion have been the Revs. Ralph Ander- 
son, Paul Dieckman and the present 
pastor. 


Pottsville, Pa. January 2 the Garfield 
Square Lutheran Church in the city of 
Pottsville reopened its church with ap- 
propriate services after extensive ren- 
ovations had been made. For two 
months while the auditorium was un- 
dergoing alterations, refurnishing and 
painting, the congregation worshiped in 
the main Sunday school room. 

Improvements include painting the 
roof and the exterior of the church, 
parsonage and church annex; concrete 
sidewalks; renovating the interior of 
the church and Sunday school; a new 
carpet in the church; and changes in 
the electrical system in the church. All 
renovations and alterations were made 
possible through the bequest of the late 
Mr. Frank A. Miller, a devout and 
faithful member of the congregation, 
who passed away many years ago. 

At the morning service special in- 
vited guests included civic leaders and 
officers, and Mayor Claude A. Lord. 
The vested choirs sang special music. 

The day of reconsecration closed with 
the Vesper Service, at which the ad- 
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7 CHOIR ROBES.. .carefully tail 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials.. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


COLUMBUS 145, OHIO 
We need 500 Christian workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of everyday greeting 
cards, pencils, stationery, novelties, sacred 
music, song books, plaques, mottos, Bibles, 
books and religious merchandise. Good Com- 
mission. Send for our large free catalog. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO, 
P. O. Box 200 Des Moines, lowa 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materialsand colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


932 DAKIN STREET ———«425 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS | NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Going to press? 


With the increased publicity— 
bulletins, folders, etc. — which 
the Lenten season brings in ac- 
tive parishes, it’s time to see 
that you have all the supplies 
youll need for your rotary 
duplicating machine. 


INKS 
STYLI 
STENCILS 
ART BOOKS 
MIMEO BOND 
INK BRUSHES 
TRACING SCOPE 
WRITING PLATES 
SPEED-O-CABINET 
CORRECTION FLUID 
STENCIL FILING CABINET 
MANUALS ON OPERATION 
LETTERING GUIDES 
CLEANSING CREAM 
SHADING PLATES 
STENCIL CEMENT 
FILING FOLDERS 
DUPLICATORS 
TRIANGLES, 
RULERS 


A catalog of these and other duplicator 
supplies on request. 


SUGGESTION: 

Our special Lenten Color Bulletin No. 
L-6, and the Lenten Folder No. L-7 are 
on paper whose texture is ideal for rotary 
duplicator use. 


No. L-6 uses the same cover picture as 
appears on the Quinquagesima Sunday 
issue of our regular bulletin service, but 
with a different message on the fourth 
page. Inside pages are blank. Price, 75 
cents a 100 to subscribers; $1.00 a 100 to 
others, postage extra. 


No. L-7 is intended for announcement 
of Lenten services and sermon series. A 
unique conception of The Crucifixion ap- 
pears on the cover. Size, 344 by 6% inches 
for mailing. Price, 35 cents a 100; 30 cents 
in lots of 500 or more. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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dress was delivered by Dr. Elmer S. 
Noll, pastor emeritus of the Reformed 
Church of Schuylkill Haven. Thursday 
evening, January 6, the annual congre- 
gational meeting was held and complete 
reports of renovations, finances and or- 
ganizations were given. The following 
Sunday the Communion was admin- 
istered. 

Dr. Charles Milton Nicholas has been 
pastor of the congregation for thirty- 
five years. 


Saluda, S. C. Mt. Pleasant congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Henry D. Kleckley pas- 
tor, celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
with special services December 19. In 
the afternoon the message was deliv- 
ered by a former pastor who is now a 
chaplain in the service, the Rev. Lewis 
Koon. In the evening the message was 
brought by President Karl W. Kinard 
of the South Carolina Synod. Reports 
from all the churches that form this 
parish show progress during the year. 


Scarsdale, N. Y. In connection with 
the annual congregational meeting of 
the Church of the Redeemer January 
17 a reception was given at which Dr. 
and Mrs. Altman K. Swihart were 
guests of honor. Dr. Swihart has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of this 
congregation as of February 1. For the 
past eight years he has been associate 
pastor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


South Haven, Mich. The Rev. Wil- - 


liam Eckert presented a five-point’pro- 
gram for the First Lutheran Church for 


’ the year 1944 at the recent congrega- 


tional meeting. This includes: private 
and family prayer, attendance at every 
service of the church, an every member 
visitation, members of intermediate 
Sunday school remaining for the serv- 
ice of the church, and Christian giving. 

The report showed that the com- 
muning membership increased 25 per 
cent during the past year; that consid- 
eration was given to the adoption of the 
pension plan recommended by the U. L. 
C. A.; the church income had increased 
almost 50 per cent during a two-year 
period; increasing attendance and ac- 
tivity in the Sunday school; consider- 
able work done by the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety; $500 given for missionary and 
charitable organizations; a budget 
adopted increasing the pastor’s salary 
50 per cent; more than $25 per member 
given by. the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety; 21 members of the congregation 


in the armed services, and the congre- . 


gation is keeping in close touch with 
them; new robes for the senior choir; 
a substantial amount received for the 
organ fund. 


West Carrollton, Ohio. Grace Church, 
a small congregation and one that is in 


a stable community, surrounded by set- — 
tled sister congregations, is giving a 
good account of itself. Growth has been - 
slow in the years for only the imme- 
diate community could be drawn on, — 
and two years ago it was one of a three- 
congregation parish. But its hopes and 
plans have been to go its way alone. 
Therefore two years ago they called the — 
Rev. Richard L. Smith to be their pas- 
tor and assumed the full burden of his 
support. 

The life and spirit of a congregation 
cannot be gauged entirely by financial 
returns, but stewardship of money is a 
good indication of devotion, interest and 
consecration. During the past year, with 
fewer than 100 contributing members 
drawn from common pursuits, more 
than $7,000 was given for all causes. 
The benevolence was paid in full for 
the first time in 1942, and last year was 
paid in excess. A total of more than 
$1,500 was given for all benevolent 
causes, $1,111 for synodical apportion- 
ment, $180 for Lutheran World Action. 
The U. L. C. A. Anniversary, Oesterlen 
Children’s Home, local Inner Missions, _ 
and Mulberry Home were other beneyv- — 
olent causes to which the congregation 
responded. 

Repairs have been made to the par- ~ 
sonage garage, and plans are under way 
to raise money for the purchase of an 
organ and for improvements to the 
church. All offerings are on a freewill © 


| 
: 
basis. | 
j 
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Waterloo, Wis. St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, and Holy Trinity, Marshall, — 
Wis., held their annual meetings Jan- 
uary 16, and concluded the most suc- 
cessful year—with the possible excep- — 
tion of 1930, when St. Paul’s was com- — 
pletely rebuilt and extensive repairs 
were made to Holy Trinity. Pastor F.O. — 
Broesicke reported that 90 per cent of — 
the membership communed regularly; — 
that 500 individual visits were made to — 
the sick in hospitals and homes, which ~ 
necessitated more than 10,000 miles of — 
driving, besides hundreds of other pas- ~ 
toral calls; 223 devotional books were ~ 

i 
] 


sent to the service men at the pastor’s i 
personal expense, and 389 personal let- 
ters, to the thirty-five young men and 
two young women in the service. 

Both congregations increased in 
membership, despite losses due to re- 
moval of members to other sections on 
account of the war. ‘All current bills 
are paid and every treasury shows a 
substantial working balance for efficient 
work in 1944. Holy Trinity has no debt, 
and many improvements were made to _ 
the property. The Missionary Societies _ 
of both churches have been very ~ 
active. 

Pastor Broesicke is entering upon his — 
sixteenth year as pastor of this respon- 
sive parish. 
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- follows: 


SYNOD 


_The one hundred fortieth annual convention 
of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will be held February 15-17 in 
St. James Church, Concord, N. C., S. W. Hahn, 
D.D., pastor. The opening hour is 10.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10.00 A. M., Wednes- 
day, March 15, for the transaction of all busi- 
ness which may properly come before it. 

B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Stelling Bauslin, D.D. 


Saturday morning, January 22, the Rev. 
W. W. Ebert of St. Matthew’s Church, Toledo, 
Ohio, officiated at the funeral service for C. S. 
Bauslin, D.D. 

The officiating pastor read the obituary as 
Charles Stelling Bauslin, D.D., was 
born in Canton, Ohio, July 20, 1880, the son of 
the Rev. David Henry Bauslin and his wife. 

He was educated in Wittenberg College, and 
following the completion of his theological edu- 
cation at Hamma Divinity School was ordained 
to the Christian ministry. He served important 
panes at Logansport, Ind., and Walnut Hills, 

incinnati. From this parish he became secre- 

of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Here he labored 
with others interested in education and Dr. 
Gould Wickey, the present secretary. He was 
associated with the Lutheran Men’s Movement, 
and was instrumental 
men for the ministry. 

From 1930 to 1935 he served again as pastor, 
giving the last five years of his active ministry 
to St. Mark’s Church in St. Louis. He sought 
retirement on account of ill health. 

He was suddenly stricken while en route to 
Travers City with his wife. He answered the 
call of God Wednesday morning,, January 19, 
finding comfort in his last hours in the Word 
of God, repeating the Twenty-third Psalm and 
other beautiful comforting words of Scripture 
and reciting certain favorite hymns. Expressing 
certain confidence in the forgiveness of his sins 
through the shed blood of the Saviour Jesus 
Christ whose love he preached in his life, and 
being ready to go, he fell asleep in the faith 
of the everlasting Gospel. 

Dr. Bauslin’s first wife and the mother of his 
two children was Julia Gear Bauslin, who de- 
parted this life sixteen years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kathryn; daughters, Mrs. 
Menter Iverson of Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Curtis 
Etchen of Toledo, Ohio; three grandchildren, 
Kenneth Charles Iverson, and Robert and Judith 
Etchen. In’ the years of his retirement he had 
made his home in Honor, Mich., and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Dr. Bauslin’s father, Dr. David Henry Bauslin, 
was the dean of Hamma Divinity School for 
many years; and in addition to a pastorate in 
Bucyrus, Ohio, had served as the president of 
the General Synod, and edited the Lutheran 
peor, the official publication of the general 

ody. : 

e contribution the deceased made to the 
church at large, and to the thousands whom he 
contacted and served in his ministry can 
scarcely be measured. Through his interest in 
encouraging young men to enter the ministry 
he was instrumental in sending the appeal of 
the Gospel of our Lord far and wide. His talents 
of preaching impressively and of offering the 
gifts of God’s grace convincingly were truly 
great, and under the influence of his forceful 
presentation many were called to righteousness. 

The great God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, knoweth His own and rewardeth His 
faithful children with the joys of eternal hap- 
piness. To His servants, whose day is done, He 
calls and gathers them unto Himself. 

The clerical pallbearers in Toledo were Pas- 
tors W. Carl Satre, F. E. Strobel, W. W. Larson, 
and J. Russel Olson. H. L. Meister, D.D., of 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, was also present. The 
remains were taken to Bucyrus, Ohio, for 
burial. F. E. Strobel. 


in winning many young 


The Rev. Henry Heeseman 


retired minister of the Wartburg Synod, passed 
ery. at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Virgil 
L. Yohe, LaGrange, Ind., January 15, aged 
eighty years. The service at the home was con- 
ducted by local ministers of the town Tuesday 
ment, and the next day the body was taken to 
Adam’s Lutheran Church, near Batesville, Ind., 
where the funeral service was held. Burial took 
lace in the cemetery of this church which he 

d served for thirty-two years. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. Ernest A. Slottag. 
Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the Indiana 
Synod, preached the sermon. 

He: Heeseman was born in Germany and 
came to Buffalo, N. Y., when about twenty 
years of age, finishing his education there. He 
served on the faculty of a California college as 
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From Victory © 
PAUL HUTCHINSON 


d tts Managing Editor of The Christian Century here pre- 
sents a penetrating analysis of the stupendous political, | 
economic and social problems which all Christendom will 
face after victory—but before peace. Only an informed and 
aroused Christian church, he says, deeply aware of, and will- 
ing and eager to accept its responsibility, can assure a just 
and durable peace. A book directed to those who realize the 
power of an articulate Christianity in waging a successful 


peace. 


* A notable Appendix contains the full text of all important 
pronouncements on the question of peace, Malvern, Dela- 
ware, Princeton, the Six Pillars of Peace, etc. 

e “The finest job of demonstrating the realism of Christian 


proposals for a secure postwar world. It is a thrilling book 
to read.”—Halford E. Luccock. 


At your favorite bookstore 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY - 


o Peace 


¥ 


$1.50 
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PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 
are proud of their only women’s college at 


Marion, Virginia? 


—A Junior College with two years of college 
work following the last two years of high 


school. 


—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 


tian atmosphere. 


—Within the financial ability of the girl who 
really wishes further education. 
For information write 

Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


a teacher of Latin and at the same time served 
as pastor of the Lutheran church near Chula 
Vista for nine years before accepting the pas- 
torate of the church at Kellerville, Ind. While 
in California he became: a naturalized citizen. 
He served at Kellerville nine years and then 
located near Batesville, where he served the re- 
maining thirty-two years of his career, until 
retirement from the active ministry seven years 
ago. Mrs. Heeseman passed away eleven years 
ago. 

The survivors are the following children be- 
side Mrs. Yohe; Mrs. Alfred M. Schneider of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Miss Lillian Heeseman of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry of Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, N. Y.; and Adolph of Las Vegas, Nev. 

Near the termination of his ministry he was 
honored by the Lutheran churches of south- 
eastern Indiana at a fifty-year celebration in 
his honor. 


RESOLUTIONS 
The Rev. Frederick Flothmeier 


In recognition of the long and faithful service 
of the Rev. Frederick Flothmeier as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Lutheran Home 
for Orphans and Aged at Germantown, Pa., the 
Board of Trustees, at its meeting on January 12, 
1944, adopted the following Minute: ‘ 

Whereas, the Rev. Frederick Flothmeier has 
been called from his service in the Church Mil- 
itant to that of the Church Triumphant; and 

Whereas, he was for more than fifteen years 
a faithful and active member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Lutheran Home for Orphans 
and Aged at Germantown; we, his fellow-mem- 
bers in said Board of Trustees do hereby 

Resolve, that “we express our appreciation of 
the services of the Rev. Frederick Flothmeier 
as a member of the said Board of Trustees from 
1927 to 1943; as president of the Board from 
1935 to 1936; and as vice-president of the Board 


ao 1936 to the date of his death; and we do 
also 

Resolve, that we express our thanks to our 
God Who calls us to His service for His guidance 
of our fellow-servant and of the rest of the 
Board in the work thus delegated to us through 
the Church; and pray that He may keep the rest 
of us in the same loyalty of service in the 
charge committed to us, raising up warthy suc- 
cessors as occasion may demand; further, we do 

Resolve, that we pray that God may by His 
Spirit comfort and strengthen the hearts of 


‘those who in his family mourn his loss, that 


they may rejoice in his Victory in Christ our 
Lord; and finally, we 
Resolve, that these resolutions be spread upon 
the Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lutheran Home for Orphans and Aged at Ger- 
mantown, a copy of them sent to the family of 
Pastor Flothmeier, and that they be published 
in Tue LurHEerAN and in the Home Advocate. 
W. Karl Hemsath, Sec. 


WANTED: BACK ISSUES 


The Department of Information and Statistics 
of the National Lutheran Council, through its 
secretary, Mary Boozer, is making an appeal for 
certain back numbers of Tue LurHEeraNn. The 
reference library shelves in New York are lack- 
ing in the following issues: February 14, 1918; 
May 23, 1918; July 25, 1918; August 8, 1918; 
August 22, 1918; August 29, 1918; December 26, 
1918; all issues January through June, 1919; 
December 17, 1925. 

If any readers have copies of these issues and 
would care to part with them in order to com- 
plete the National Lutheran Council files, they 
are asked to send a post card to Miss Boozer 
at 39 East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
mentioning which issues are available. Instruc- 
tions for sénding copies will be sent, and post- 
age will be refunded. 
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this Us the palling Card of 
| 


He gets around plenty, delivers sermons, attends 
conventions, serves on committees, may even have 
been in your church. 

He’s been made known to you as “Pastor What’s 
His Name.” 


Ah! Now you recognize him — realize that you 
probably helped him achieve popularity just by 
mentioning his name. 


But, he’s worthless . . . Dead weight . . . Excess 
haggage. The Church can’t make use of a man 
without a name. 


How often have you said, “That was a good ser- 
mon Dr. ‘Oh You Know Who I Mean’ from ‘that 
church out'in the Middle West’ delivered last 
night.””», Wasted words ... In times like these 
that’s sabotage. 


Know the man about whom yow’re talking, know 
where he’s from, know his official connections so 
that when you want to introduce, commend or 
recommend, this fellow ‘‘What’s His Name” doesn’t 
slip in and spoil the show. 


And how will you know the full name of the pas- 
tor of whom,you speak? It’s in the 1944 YEAR 
BOOK of the‘UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH. His 
name and those of 3,643 other pastors; his church 
and 4,063 others. Learn to use your YEAR BOOK 


for this and scores of other purposes. 


The 1944 YEAR BOOK is in your hands now. It’s a 
sturdy little manual of 240 pages edited by Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, Secretary of the U. L. C. A. It sells for 25 cents 
a copy. Use it for stamping out these “mysterious min- 
isters,”’ as a catalog when seeking dealers in merchandise of 
a religious nature, when you want to know the proper litur- 
gical colors for a certain festival, when you want the name 
of a college faculty member, when you want a resume of 
the thirteen bi-annual conventions of our Church, when 
you want to know the 1944 topics of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, Luther League or Brotherhood, a sug- 
gested anthem for a special occasion, figures and statistics 
of the Church, or thumbnail sketches of U. L. C. A. lead- 
ers. This and a host of other information is yours in the 


1944 YEAR BOOK. 1944 YEAR BOOK 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 3 | 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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